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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter from Col. Putnam to Gen. Dearborn, arrived too late for this 
number. It shall certainly have an early insertion. 

An obituary notice from Boston is in the same predicament. We should 
greatly prefer a biography. 

An Index to this volume accompanies this number. The Proceedings of 
Congress are to be placed at the end of the book; or they may be reserved 
for a separate volume. 

There are few names in the history of our literature, which will redound 
more to its honour, than that of the author of the learned and ingenious Es- 
say on Grammar; and yet in passing through the ordeal of public criticism, 
it has been his fate, too often, to fall into the hands of the most shallow of the 
fraternity. His Hebrew Grammar was reviewed in a Boston Journal with 
much parade of learning, and a sufficient demonstration that the writer had 
entirely mistaken the object of the author. We have already noticed two 
articles purporting to be reviews of the Essay on Grammar, and we think 
our readers will agree with us, that if their authors had understood what 
they pretended to discuss, they would not have written the worse. One of 
these critics soon discevered that he should get beyond his depth, if he 
‘‘ followed the author through his Essay,” and he prudently shut it up for 
the amusement of baiting Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Dufief, and Mr. Varin. The 
first of these gentlemen, however, turned upon his assailant, and it is af- 
firmed, that the critic was terribly gored. Not intimidated by this warn- 
ing, another critic has entered the lists against the Grammar; and he 
comes, like his predecessors, unprepared for the contest. He pleads the 
narrow limits of the grounds which he himself has selected; and though a 
voluntary combataat, he presses old Time into his service, to prove that if 
he had not been so hasty, he might have made ‘‘a more regular appear- 
ance.”’ The Remarks of this critic, confessedly so imperfect, conclude in the 
following words: ‘On the whole, we believe that no elementary work on 
Grammar was ever offered with so little claim to public patronage, and so 
replete with palpable errors and failures.” This decisive sentence is issued 
from the same-place, at which we understand there is a machine, by 
which the principles of grammar are said to be taught. If, from this 
circumstance, we may be allowed to infer, that the mechanic and the 
critic are one person, we can learn from Gil Blas how to value his 
judgment. ‘* Heaven be praised, I carry on my profession in a plain 
‘honest manner. I am the only old-clothes-man who has any morality 
about him.” } 

By such rude and indecent attacks the learned are confined to their 
closets, while sciolists usurp the laurels. Hence it is that we have ta- 
ken so much notice of writers of comparative insignificance, who pre- 
sume to investigate the character of one whose attainments have reach- 
ed the most enviable heights of erudition, and whose labours are offer- 
ed to his country with intentions the most pure and honourable. It is 
our duty to rescue learning from the assaults of ignorance; and the mo- 
tives of the wise from the flippancy of the vain. On this subject we 
may appeal with confidence not only to the understanding but to the 
social relations. If we cannot reward Enceladus and Palemon we may 
defend them against false science and pompous nonsense. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BLAISE 
PASCAL. 


FROM THE FRENOH OF BOSSUT., 


( Concluded from page 276.) 


PaseaL was nearly three years engaged in this controversy. It 
delayed, to a later period than he could have wished, the com- 
mencement of a great work, which he had meditated for many 
years, on the evidences of religion. He had, at various times, 
committed to paper some unconnected thoughts, comprehended 
within the plan of this work, and in 1658 he seriously undertook 
the prosecution of it, but his health from that moment, suffered 
such frequent and violent attacks, that he was never able to com- 
plete it, and all that now remains consists of some imperfect frag- 
ments. 

He was first seized with an excruciating disorder of the teeth, 
which almost deprived him of rest. While he was lying in one of his 
long fits of sleepless agony, some problems relating to the cycloid 
occurred to his mind, and excited anew his genius for the mathe- 
matics. He had long since renounced the pursuit of all knowledge 
merely human; but the great beauty of these problems, and the 
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404 LIFE OF PASCAL. 


necessity of some powerful exertion to divert the sense of his suf- 
ferings, engaged him in an investigation which he carried to such 
a length, that the discoveries to which he was led are ranked, even 
at this day, among the highest attainments of the human mind. 

The curve, usually denominated a cycloid, is well known to ge- 
ometers. It is the line described in the air by the motion of a pin 
in the circumference of a carriage wheel. It is not known, and it 
is in itself of iittle importance to know, by whom the generation 
of this curve was first observed. It is certain, however, that the 
French were the first to developits properties. Roberval, in 1637, 
demonstrated that the area of the common cycloid is three times 
that of its generating circle. Shortly after, he determined the solid 
described by the revolution of the cycloid on its base, and, what 
was a much greater achievement for the science of that day, the 
solid described by the revolution of the same curve on the diame- 
ter of its generating circle. Torricelli, in a work printed in 1644, 
gave to the world most of these problems as his own; but in France 
it was asserted that the Italian geometer had found the demon- 
strations of Roberval among the papers of Galileo, to whom they 
had been sent by Beaugrand some years before; and Pascal, in his 
History of the Cycloid, charges Torricelli with the plagiarism in 
direct and positive terms. I have attentively examined the evi- 
dence upon which this charge is founded, and cannot help think- 
ing that Pascal has made it somewhat rashly. There is great rea- 
son to believe that Torricelli had in truth made the discoveries to 
which he laid claim, ignorant of the fact that Roberval had antici- 
pated him by several years. A problem of another kind, relating 
to the same curve, was resolved by Descartes, Fermat, and Rob- 
erval; they gave the method of drawing tangents to it. 

Roberval and Torricelli had determined the measure of the cy- 
cloid and of its solids of revolution in a very ingenious manner, 
but their solutions had the defect of being too limited, and appli- 
cable only to the particular cases then under their consideration. 
The problems required to be treated in a general and uniform 
manner; the investigation was to_be carried farther and embraced 
other problems; the length of the curve and its centre of gravity, 
the centre of gravity of the complete solid, half solid, and quarter 
‘solid of revolution, whether described on the base or the axis 
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of the curve—all these were still to be determined. The investi- 
gation required the use of a new analysis, or at least a new appli- 
cation of principles already known. In a period of less than eight 
days, during which he was suffering under a most painful disease, 
Pascal invented a method which embraced all the problems which 
have just been indicated. This method was founded on the summa- 
tion of certain series, the elements of which he had given at the end 
of his treatise on the Arithmetical Triangle. From this invention to 
the differential and integral calculus was but a single step; and 
there is much reason to presume that if Pascal had been able to 
prosecute his mathematical inquiries, the glory of the invention of 
those calculi would never have belonged to Leibnitz and Newton. 

The duke de Roannez, to whom, among other friends, Pascal 
had communicated his reflections and the results to which they 
had led him, conceived the design of making them subservient to 
the interests of religion. Pascal afforded an incontestible proof 
that the character of an humble Christian might be united with 
that of a mathematician of the highest order. To make his exam- 
ple, however, operate with the more striking effect, his friends de- 
termined, instead of publishing his investigations, at once to the 
world, to propose the problems of the cycloid in the first place as 
prize questions. They reasoned thus: though they may receive a 
solution from other mathematicians, their great difficulty will at 
least be discovered and acknowledged; science will be a gainer, 
and Pascal, as the original inventor, will still be intitled to the 
praise of having advanced its progress. If, on the contrary, mae 
thematicians should fail to accomplish the solution of the pro- 
blems, the infidel must abandon his objections to the proofs of re- 
ligion; for why should he be allowed to be more difficult in rela- 


tion to those proofs than a man profoundly skilled in a science ~ 


resting altogether in demonstration, and who had accomplished in 
that science what ali other men had failed to attain? 

Accordingly, in the month of June, 1658, a scheme was made 
public; in which it was proposed to find the measure and the cen- 
tre of gravity of any segment whatever of the cycloid; and the di- 
mensions and centre of gravity of the solids, half solids, and quar- 
ter solids, formed by the revolution of the segment both on the 
absciss and the ordinate. As the solutions, however, might in- 
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volve processes which, if given at full length, in every case, 
would consume too much time and labour, the candidates were 
only required to furnish applications of their several methods to 
some particular and remarkable cases, such, for instance, as that 
in which the absciss is equal to the radius or to the diameter of 
the generating circle. Forty pistoles was the prize offered for the 
solution of the first problem, and twenty pistoles for that of the 
second. The most celebrated mathematicians then resident in Pa- 
ris were selected to examine the pieces of the candidates. The 
pieces under the attestation of a public notary, were to be trans- 
mitted, before the first of October following, to M. de Carcavi, 
ene of the judges, with whom the prizes were deposited. Pascal, 
for the purpose of concealment, assumed the signature of A. Det- 
tonville.* 

This scheme drew the attention of mathematicians again to 
the cycloid, which they had begun in some degree to neglect. 
Huyghens squared the segment included between the summit 
ofthe curve and the ordinate corresponding to half the radius of 
the generating circle. Slusius, canon of the cathedral of Liege, 
invented a new and very ingenious method of measuring the area 
of the curve. Sir Christopher Wren, an English geometer and 
architect, whose eminent genius is sufficiently attested by the 
church of St. Paul at London, showed that every arc of the cycloid, 
commencing at the summit of the curve, is twice the correspond- 
ing chord of the generating circle: he also determined the centre 
of gravity of the cycloidal arc, and the superficies of its solids of 
revolution. Both Fermat and Roberval, upon the mere enunci- 
ation of Wren’s theorems, immediately produced demonstrations 
of them. All these investigations, however, though very beautiful 
_ in themselves, did not completely answer what was required. 
Neither were they communicated by their authors with any in- 
tention of having them put in competition. Two geometers only, 
having treated all the problems announced in the scheme, thought 
themselves intitled to claim the prizes. One was father Lallouére, 
a Jesuit of Toulouse, who enjoyed some reputation as a mathe- 


* Amos DeTTONVILLE, an anagram from Louis pk MonTA.TE, the name 
under which Pascal had published his Provincial Letters. 
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case, matician, particularly with the brethren of his order; the other was 
were Wallis, the justly celebrated author of the Arithmetic of Infinites 
ds to published in 1565, of whom mention has already been made 
that These mathematicians became involved in a very warm dispute 
er of with Dettonville, who has been said to have treated them both 
» the with injustice. This charge, which is still repeated, and which 
the the Jesuits have done all in their power to establish, would, if 
Pa- true, be a great stain on the memory of Pascal. Whether it be 
The true or false, the reader shall judge. I begin with Lallouére. 
‘ne. It appears by the decision of the judges appointed to award the 
cavi, prizes, and the fact is also mentioned by Lallouére in his Latin 
scal, treatise on the cycloid, that about the end of September, 1658, he 


Det- informed M. de Carcavi, by letter, that he had effected the solu- 
tion of all Dettonville’s problems, of one of which he sent the cal- 
culation as a specimen. Unfortunately for Lallouére, his calcula- 


n to 
lect. tion, which was not accompanied by the demonstration, proved to 
mit be false. The error was extremely glaring, and was admitted by 
1s of Lallouére himself in several of his letters written at the close of 
ege, September and the beginning of October, though he never cor- 
area rected it. From this statement it is evident that the Jesuit could 
and have no legitimate claim to the prizes, since at the expiration of 
the the time limited in the scheme, he had neither produced a method 
oid, of demonstrating the problems, which, by its excellence might 
ond- atone for a mere error in the calculation of the numerical result, 
ntre nor, a result, which on account of its truth, might justify an infer- 


ls of ence in favour of the accuracy of the method by which it was ob- 
tained. All this he was himself compelled to admit. Besides, the 
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ions cases mentioned by him had already been solved by Roberval; a 

tiful | fact of which he was informed not only by a direct communica- 

red. tion, but through the medium of the History of the Cycloid, which ; 
in- appeared on the 10th of October, 1658. Dettonville, in the con- ta 

nly, clusion of his history, proposed several new problems, not as cases \ 

ieht of prize competition, but with the view of completing the theory | 4 

ére, of the cycloid. These were, to find the centre of gravity of any 3% | 

the- arc of that curve, and the measure and centre of gravity of ca 

the superficies of the solids formed by a complete revolution, half t j 
— a revolution, and the quarter of a revolution of the curve both on He 
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received before the Ist of January, 1659, he then engaged to 
publish his own. 

Though Lallouére had failed to obtain the prizes, he might still 
have acquired reputation by his investigations, had he modestly 
acknowledged the error which he had committed. After such an 
acknowledgment, no one could have denied him the right of cor- 
recting and completing his work at his leisure; and his treatise, 
already mentioned, would sanction an opinion, not, indeed, that he 
was capable of any great invention, but that he possessed the ta- 
lent of pushing to interesting results the inventions of others. But 
by injudiciously arrogating too much, he gave occasion for an un- 


fortunate examination into his talents and acquirements. The re-. 


putation of a second-rate mathematician is, if I may be allowed 
the comparison, like female honour: the slightest touch common- 
ly inflicts a mortal wound. The Jesuit, with unabated arrogance, 
continued to declare that, notwithstanding the little error into which 
he had inadvertently fallen, he had made some very interesting 
discoveries connected with the theory of the cycloid, which, how- 
ever, he did not choose to make known till he had seen the pub- 
lication of Dettonville’s solutions; intimating that the latter might 
not himself have accomplished the task which he had proposed to 
the ingenuity of others. This indirect challenge was answered by 
Dettonville in a manner which denoted at once his confidence in 
his own powers and his perfect knowledge of those of the adversary 
who had ventured to provoke him. He declared that if Lallouére 
would publish his solutions before the Ist of January, 1659, he 
would renounce for ever, in favour of the Jesuit, all claim to the 
honour of priority of invention. This declaration deprived Lal- 
louére of all possible retreat. If he possessed the demonstrations, 
as he asserted, he could now no longer withholdthem. Nothing, 
however, could ever be forced from him. 

The first of January arrived, and Dettonville printed his trea- 
tise on the cycloid. The beginning of the work, containing the 
case in which Lallouéere had committed his error, was sent to the 
Jesuit; but instead of acknowledging himself to be indebted to it, 
he replied that he had already corrected his solution in the same 
manner himself. Dettonville had anticipated such an answer, and 
now diverted himself at the expense of Lallouére; assailing him 
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in the same strain of ridicule which he had formerly employed 
against his brethren, the casuists. There was this difference be- 
tween them, however, that the pretensions of Lallouére in geome- 
try were not quite so pleasant a subject of merriment as the cases 
of conscience of Escobar and Tambourin. 

The mortified Jesuit had nothing left to oppose to this wit but 
his enormous treatise on the cycloid, which he published in 1660. 
This long expected work, in which the subject was treated syn- 
thetically, and in a very prolix and laborious manner, gained but 
little applause from mathematicians, and the less so, because it 
contained nothing which had not, atleast in substance, been already 
demonstrated by Dettonville. In this work, the author rather un- 
necessarily reminds his readers of a magnificent promise, which 
he had made ten years before, of publishing a method which he 
had discovered of squaring the circle; a promise which, when he 
first made it, did not greatly excite the hopes of mankind. What 
must we think of the man, who, to repeat the ingenious remark 
of Fontenelle, has had the misfortune to make such a discovery. 

Wallis’s claims are scarcely better than those of Lallouére. 
Care had been taken to transmit to him the scheme of Detton- 
ville as soon as it was printed. He was at first startled by the dif- 
ficulty of the problems which it contained, and from a conscious- 
ness, no doubt, of his inability both to accomplish the solutions 
and transmit them to Paris within the period limited, he request- 
ed an enlargement of the time in favour of foreign mathemati- 
cians; or at least, if they were required to complete their deman- 
strations before the first of October, that the condition of their ar- 
rival in Paris on that day would not be rigorously insisted on. He 
urged, in his letters, the possible delays arising from the embar- 
rassments of a state of war, from the season of the year, and, 
where the solutions were to be transmitted by sea, from unfa- 
vourable weather. They might, indeed, be altogether lost, and 
in such a case it would surely be but just to permit them to be 
replaced by others; which, as a security against imposition, might 
be accompanied by the attestation of some public officer that they 
were exact copies of those which had previously been sent: Det- 
tonville replied, that a scheme providing against all these contin- 


gencies was quite impracticable. It would, in effect, postpone for 
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ever the ultimate decision; since it must always be uncertain at 
what time all the solutions which might be supposed to be sent 
from foreign countries would reach Paris. Besides, such a scheme 
would necessarily create disputes and difficulties in the determi- 
nation of dates; to avoid which nothing seemed to. him. so likely 
to be effectual as a precise limitation of a time and place for re- 
ceiving the pieces of the candidates. Such a limitation no doubt 
operated less favourably for foreign than for the French mathe- 
maticians, particularly those who resided in Paris; but because 
he had favoured the latter, it did not follow that he had done in- 
justice to the former. The claim of original invention he still left 
open to all the world.. He did not undertake to award a prize of 
glory. He had simply instituted a pecuniary prize, and he pos- 
sessed the right of disposing of it on his own terms. He might, in 
this instance, have restricted the competition to the French alone, 
as he might, on any other occasion, to the Germans or the Chi- 
nese. Upon the whole, he had laid down such laws for the regu- 
lation of the competition as appeared to him to be most equita- 
ble and at the same time the most free from inconvenience. 

It would seem that Wallis himself had little confidence in the 
success of this application; for, without waiting an answer, he 
adopted the surer as well as the nobler course, and resolutely ap- 
plied himself to the investigation of the problems. The result of 
his labours was a small volume which, in the early part of Sep- 
tember, he transmitted to M. de Carcavi at Paris: it bore the date 
of the 19th of August, 1658, affixed to it by a public notary of Ox- 
ford. In the course of the same month of September, Wallis 
wrote several Ictters to the judges, containing corrections of er- 
rors which he had discovered in his work; in the very last of 
which he intimated a doubt whether he had even then removed all 
its imperfections. The judges examined with great care both the 
original work and the corrections, and the examination satisfied 
them that in many of the investigations Wallis had failed. He 
had not determined truly, either the dimensions of the solid de- 
scribed by the revolution of the cycloid on its axis, the centre of 
gravity of the curve or of its parts, or the centre of gravity of the 
solid, or of the sections of the solid formed by the revolution of 
fhe curve on its axis or its base. They discovered that there were 
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many errors in addition to those which he had himself observed, 
and even that his corrections were themselves sometimes errone- 
ous. None of them were mere mistakes of calculation; they were 
all defects in the demonstrations, the calculations from which 
were all accurately made. The chief cause of error was found to 
be, a supposition of the author that certain infinitely small spaces 
were equi-distant, when in truth they were not so; a supposition 
which must inevitably have led to a false conclusion. The judges, 
for these reasons, decided that Wallis had no claim whatever to 
the prizes. 
This decision was a grievous wound to his pride. In the pre- 
face to his treatise on the cycloid, and in various other parts of 
his works, he speaks of it with much bitterness of complaint. He 
betrays, on all occasions, a spirit of great animosity against the 
French nation. He tries to be witty, but is evidently only provo- 
ked, at the partiality which he asserts that Dettonville, in the 
terms of the competition, has discovered for his countrymen, the 
French. He is obliged, nevertheless, to confess that his work, in 
the state in which it was transmitted to Paris, contained some er- 
rors, and that even his corrections were not altogether free from 
them; but he adds that he thought it useless to point out the lat- 
ter, as he had begun to suspect that the judges were prejudiced 
against him. This excuse must at once be perceived to be quite 
ridiculous. How was it possible for the judges to have denied 
him justice, if he had furnished within the limited time, correct 
solutions of the problems? All that his apology proves, if it proves 
any thing, is, that the law was rigorously, and in its letter, enfor- 
ced against him. Some time should, perhaps, have been allowed 
him to correct his demonstrations, and conform his calculations 
to them; but this delay would have been mere indulgence, not 
matter of right. Groningius, and some other authors, who have 
given an account of the cycloid, have hastily adopted the resent- 
ments of Wallis, without recurring to the original evidence, by 
which it is shown to be altogether unfounded. 

Considerations suggested by the character of Pascal strongly 
corroborate this direct evidence. Is it to be believed that he who 
expended the greater part of his fortune in relieving the wants of 
his fellow men, would have failed in the observance of the more 
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essential duty of giving to another his due? Could he be ignorant 
that justice is the first of human obligations? Would he have da- 
red to violate that obligation in the face of the world? and if he 
possessed the inclination, had he not placed it out of his power, 
by delegating to others the distribution of his prizes? What opi- 
nion would have been formed of such conduct by those severe 
censors before whose eyes he was acting? Is it to be supposed 
that they were so far blinded by party spirit as to have conspired 
together to fabricate a falsehood, in which it was impossible to es- 
cape detection, with no other object than that of giving to a Jan- 
senist the honour of having accomplished the solution of some 
difficult problems in geometry. 

The investigations of Wallis on the subject of the cycloid ap- 
peared in 1659, after the publication of those of Pascal. In this 
work Wallis confines himself to the problems contained in the 
firogramma; those which were afterwards proposed in the Histo- 
ry of the Cycloid he did not solve till the following year, (1660,) 
when he published them in the second part of his work on me- 
chanics, in the chapters which treat of the centre of gravity. He 
feared, he says, that by giving these demonstrations in his first 
publication, so soon after the appearance of Dettonville’s book, 
he might have incurred the suspicion of having profited by that 
work. He therefore withheld them at that time, and published 
his treatise nearly as he had originally sent it to Paris. 

I will close this subject by a single remark. Wallis, some time 
after he had received Pascal’s treatise on the cycloid, declared, in 
a letter to Huyghens, that he considered it a work of great ge- 
nius, and that he had read it with the more ease as well as the 
more satisfaction, as the author’s method was not very different 
from his own; being founded on the arithmetic of infinites, on 
which he had published a treatise in 1655. It must, however, be 
observed, that the principles of the Arithmetic of Infinites are the 
same with those of the arithmetical triangle, which the French 
geometer had discovered as early as 1654; and the errors com- 
mitted by Wallis in his solutions are a proof, that as late as 1658 
he had not acquired perfect skill in the use of that methed. 

During all this time Pascal was rapidly descending to the 
grave. For the last three years of his life he may, indeed, be 
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said to have been expiring. He almost lost the power of think- 
ing. The short intervals in which he was allowed the use of his 
faculties were wholly devoted to the prosecution of the work 
which he had projected on religion. “His thoughts were com- 
mitted to writing on the first loose scraps of paper which came to 
his hands; and when he was himself unable to write, he dictated 
to an intelligent servant who always attended his bed side. 

These fragments were collected after his death; and a selec- 
tion having been made by Messrs de Port-Royal of such of them 
as were thought best written, or best calculated to promote the 
interests of religion, it was published in 1670, in a small volume, 
under the title of “ Thoughts on Religion and other Subjects by 
M. Pascal,’ 

Of these fragments many are extremely imperfect, many much 
too concise or not sufficiently developed; sometimes, too, they are 
very faulty in expression: but there are many distinguished by 
uncommon depth of thought and inimitable eloquence. Some- 
times the author seems to come but half out, and the reader finds 
it difficult to guess at his meaning. At other times the thought is 
enunciated with the utmost possible clearness, and at the same 
time with perfect precision of language. This inequality is no 
doubt to be aseribed to the author’s unequal state of health. The 
general tone of the thoughts is elevated and commanding. The 
author fastens upon his reader and bends him to his yoke. Many 
very important subjects are brought under his examination; the 
utility of the study of the Christian religion; the historical and 
moral evidence of its truth; the peculiar character by which it is 
marked; the divinity of Christ. It is impossible in this place to 
follow the author in detail: a general outline of his plan is all that 
can be expected. 

How ought an intelligent being, like man, naturally to be af- 
fected by a view of the wonders with which he finds himself sur- 
rounded? Every object would no doubt suggest to him the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being, who formed the world out of nothing, 
and who governs it by his will. But would he feel no other emo- 
tion than that of barren admiration? Is this the only homage which 
an intelligent creature can offer to his Creator? Must he not feel 
also a perpetual obligation of gratitude and adoration? But in 
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what mode, under what forms, does the Sovereign of the universe 
require this tribute to be paid? Let us have recourse to the records 
of philosophy and history: let us examine the laws, the customs, 
and the religious opinions of the various nations of the world. We 
find philosophers, divided into sects and holding the most opposite 
opinions on the nature of the Supreme Being, the end of the crea- 
tion of man, and the probability of a state of rewards and punish- 
ments hereafter; with religious systems which recognize a mul- 
tiplicity of gods, who are often more depraved and more contempt- 
ible than their worshippers; with modes of worship as transient 
as the empires in which they may have happened to originate; we 
behold, in short, superstition and delusion every where pervading 
the earth. In the midst of this general scene of darkness and er- 
ror, however, we discover a race of men, occupying the obscure 
region of Palestine, near the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
claiming our attention by the extraordinary circumstances of their 
history, and their complete separation from the rest of mankind. 
They exhibit a single volume, which teaches them at once their 
origin, their laws, their policy, and the worship which they pay to 
the Creator. Every other people had represented the Deity under 
the most degrading attributes; they alone present him in all his 
perfections; they alone distinctly teach us that God is the author 
of the universe; that man had been originally endowed with a 
portion of his infinite intelligence, but that having rebelled against 
the Creator, he was deprived of almost all the advantages of the 
divine bounty, and from that moment became subject to sin, pain, 
and death. These few simple and natural notions explain, in a 
manner more satisfactory than all that philosophy has ever ima- 
gined, the origin of evil in the world, and are at the same time 
a foundation for our hopes of a better state of existence. The more 
we examine the history of the Jewish nation the more clearly we 
discover that they had undoubtedly attained a knowledge of the 
truth, and that this knowledge was the immediate gift of its au- 
thor; we are struck with the character of divinity which is stamp- 
ed upon their scriptures; we-perceive the wonderful accomplish- 
ment of their prophecies; and as the end and consummation of 
that religion which, for an appointed time, God had given to the 
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Jews, Christianity comes forth, and establishes itself on founda- 
tions which can never be shaken. 

The Christian-religion, in Pascal’s view of it, is not merely 
true; itis necessary, in order to dissipate the doubts of mankind, 
to alleviate the evils of life, and, above all, to encourage and sup- 
port us at the awful and trying moment when the soul is about to 
take its flight for eternity. This view of it enabies him to advance 
many arguments in its favour, founded on a knowledge of the 
human heart. It was, indeed, his opinion that, with regard to 
mankind in general, we should aim rather at fixing it in their af- 
fections than forcing it upon their understandings, by reasonings, 
which few, perhaps, would be able to follow or to estimate. “ Al- 
most all,’ he observes, “ who have attempted the conversion of 
infidels, have pursued the same invariable course. They begin 
their arguments from a view of external nature, and seldom suc- 
ceed in producing conviction. 1 by no means deny the soundness 
of these arguments, sanctioned as they are by the scriptures them- 
selves. They are perfectly logical; but the objection to them is, 
that they are rarely suited to the character and capacity of those 
to whom they are addressed.—The divinity revealed by Christia- 
nity is not simply the God who established mathematical truth, 
and impressed laws on matter: such a divinity the pagans ac- 
knowledge. Neither is he merely a superintending providence, 
watching over the lives of men, and giving length of days and 
prosperity to those who worship him: such was the God of the 
Jews. The God of Abraham and of Jacob, the God of the Chris- 
tian, is a God of love and consolation, who fills the hearts and the 
understandings of all who know him; a God who produces in 
them an inward sense of their own wretchedness and his infinite 
thercy; who becomes incorporated with the soul itself, making it 
all meekness and joy, and confidence and love, and himself the 
end and object of ail its thoughts and affections.” 

In every part of this collection Pascal shows that he had carri- 
ed into the study of man the same deep and comprehensive mind 
which he had exhibited in his mathematical pursuits. The strange 
inconsistences of our nature, our greatness and our littleness, the 
calamities to which we are liable, the miseries resulting from self- 
eve, are all painted with inimitable truth and eloquence. In the 
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sublime picture which he has drawn, man may learn to know him- 
self and appreciate his true rank and importance in the universe. 

It would be an easy as well as agreeable task to multiply ex- 
tracts; but the work itself must be read. Imperfect as it is, any 
single page of it will be found to contain a richer fund of thought 
than whole volumes of ordinary writers on similar subjects. 

In making a selection of these papers for publication, the first 
editors rejected many interesting thoughts, and even some com- 
plete disquisitions of no inconsiderable length. Such, among 
others, were an inquiry into the authority of names in matters of 
philosophy; some general reflections on the mathematical scien- 
ces; a small tract on the art of persuading; besides numerous de- 
tached thoughts on moral subjects. The propriety of thought, the 
sound sense, and the original views, which pervade all these frag- 
ments, give them an inestimable value. Justice to the author re- 
quired that they should no longer be suppressed; and as the ma- 
nuscripts had been preserved by his nephew, M. Perier, a copy 
of them was procured, from which the editor of the compiete col- 
lection of Pascal’s works, published in 1779, was enabled to gra- 
tify the public with many things which were not to be found ei- 
ther in the Port-Royal edition or the supplement of father Des- 
molets. 

All the writings of Pascal evince his general preference of the 
geometrical over every other method of investigating truth. Its ad- 
vantages consist in the clearness of its definitions, in the use of no 
terms in those definitions but such as have an ascertained and ac- 
knowledged meaning, in the careful rejection of all redundancy of 
thought and expression, so that every object is presented in its 
naked and appropriate character. If the rules of mathematical 
reasoning had been applied to certain questions formerly agitated 
in metaphysics and theology, there would soon have been an end 
to disputation. But how many of the schools would then have 
been wholly without employment? 

The work which Pascal designed for the defence of Christiani- 
ty was simply the expression of his own ardent and steadfast faith; 
a faith which led him to the observance of the severest injunc- 
tions of the Gospel morality. As to his austerities we have the 
testimony of his sister, Madame Perier; she is indeed our guide 
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in all that relates to this part of his life and character. The narra- 
tive will confirm a remark, already incidentally made, that it is 
with great injustice the sciences have been accused of leading to 
infidelity and licentiousness. If mathematicians have been found 
who have despised, or affected to despise, the evidence on which 
Christianity is founded, is it to be imputed as a fault to the science 
which they cultivated, that they have been unable or unwilling to 
distinguish between the different kinds of proof of which different 
subjects are susceptible. But are mathematicians the only men 
who make a bad use of their talents and acquirements? Are poets, 
painters, orators—more generally Christians, more generally re- 
markable for piety than men of science? Would it not be a more 
rational conclusion, that the study of the exact sciences, so little 
calculated as they are, to excite vulgar applause, must rather 
have the effect of preparing the mind for the reception of Chris- 
tianity, by encouraging a habit of calm reflection, by inspiring a 
love of serious occupation and a contempt forthe pursuits of 
wealth and ambition; and by its tendency to humble the pride of 
reason, by showing the insurmountable obstacles which the mind 
encounters in every step of its inquiries, and thus bringing man te 
a proper sense of the narrow limits of his powers? 

In the performance of all his Christian duties Pascal was an 
example of humility and fidelity. He never failed to assist at the 
sacred duties of his parish church, unless sickness compelled him 
to remain at home. His private hours were spent in earnest and 
persevering efforts to subdue his passions and elevate his soul to. 
God. He adopted it as a principle to deny himself every thing like 
pleasure or superfluity; and so rigidly was this principle enforcedy. 
that at last, says Madame Perier, he ordered the tapestry of his. 
chamber to be removed, as an article of luxury, calculated only to 
please the eye. In the course of his sickness, if it became neces- 
sary. for him to resort to remedies which possessed any grateful 
quality, he anxiously endeavoured to banish from his mind every 
association of pleasure which they might produce. He was of- 
fended at hearing any one talk of the pleasures of the table: food, 
he insisted, was designed to satisfy hunger, and not for the grati- 
fication of sense. At the time of his retreat he made experiments 
to ascertain the quantity of food which his system required for its 
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sustenance; and this quantity he never afterwards either exceeded 
or diminished, whatever immediate inconvenience it might pro- 
duce. However the motive for such a practice may be respected, 
the practice itseif is ill-suited to the frequent variations to which 
the human system is liable. 

His charity was unbounded: every poor man he regarded as his 
brother. His benevolence was a propensity which he could not 
resist, and which he frequently indulged at the sacrifice of his 
own comforts; for he was not rich, and, his continual ill health 
occasioned expenses sometimes beyond his income. When his 
friends took notice of his want of economy in this respect, he 
would reply: ZI have remarked that no one is so froor but that 
when he dies he leaves something behind him. 

He distiked to see individuals proposing general plans for im- 
proving the condition of the poor. Projects of such magnitude, 
he used to say, belonged properly to the government; private 
men should confine themselves to a humbler sphere of action; 
one which was proportioned to the means of relief actually in 
their power; and should avoid all visionary and unprofitable 
schemes, the pursuit of which, for the most part, serves only to 
strengthen the vices of those who are either too indolent or too 
avaricious to give their labour or money in practical benevo- 
lence. 

Not long before his death he received into his house a poor 
man and his son, from no motive but the most disinterested chari- 
ty; for they rendered him no services whatever. The child was 
here seized with the small pox, and it was impossible to remove 
him without danger to his life. Pascal himself was also at this 
time in a very feeble condition: he needed the constant attentions 
of Madame Perier, who, on account of some family affairs, but 
more particularly with the view of being near her brother, had 
been for some time in Paris. She had taken a house, in which 
she now resided with her children; they had never had the small- 
pox, and Pascal was fearful that her visits to him might be the 
means of introducing the™disease among them. Disregarding 
himself, he gave up his house to the poor man, never to return to 
it, and went to live with Madame Perier, where he occupied a 
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F 
small apartment possessing few of the conveniences which his 
delicate state required. 

Another instance of his charity is not less deserving of com- 
mendation. On his return one morning from the church of St. 
Sulpicius, where he had been to attend mass, he was accosted by 
a young and very beautiiul country girl with an application for 
charity. He was struck with the danger of her situation, and be- 
ing informed by her that her father was recently dead, and that 
her mother, at the point of death, had that very day been taken to 
the public hospital, he had no doubt that the girl had been provi- 
dentially thrown in his way at the moment when his assistance 
was necessary to save her. He conducted her immediately to a 
venerable clergyman of the seminary, and, without making him- 
self known, supplied him with money for her support until some 
advantageous employment could be found for her. On leaving 
the zood priest he promised to send him the next day a female 
who would assist him in the pious work. Their efforts were soon 
successful, and the young girl was suitably placed. It was not un- 
til after the death of Pascal that he was known to be the author of 
this act of generous benevolence. Madame Perier relates the sto- 
ry, but she forgets to add, what afterwards appeared, that she her- 
self shared the merit of it with her brother. 

The purity of his life was above all praise. It may readily be 
conceived, that with a body worn down by disease and religious 
mortifications, he could easily avoid ali sensual indulgences. He 
considered it, however, a peculiar favour, which demanded the 
unceasing expression of his gratitude to Heaven, that he had 
been reduced to that state of entire prostration of bodily powers 
which, it appeared to him, ought to be the wish of every Chris- 
tian. He had the highest regard for chastity: he-would never 
permit the least deviation from it in conversation. So scrupulous 
was his delicacy on this subject, that he discountenanced in Ma- 
dame Perier the practice of testifying her fondness for her chil- 
dren by kissing and caresses: he was of opinion that it might lead 
to consequences injurious to their morals. 

He has been accused of some inclination to vanity. He could 
not but feel his superiority; and it is a subject of wonder, if this 
feeling should sometimes get the better of him? As a remedy 
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against it, however, he always wore an iron girdle, the inner sur- 
face of which was set with sharp points; and whenever he de- 
tected in himself any movement of pride, says Madame Perier, he 
struck the girdle with his hand, to increase the pain which it gave 
him, and in this manner recal himself to a sense of the modesty 
and humility becoming a Christian. 

From a persuasion that an exclusive surrender of the heart to 
one another was forbidden by the laws of God, it was his constant 
endeavour to moderate the natural affection which he felt for His 
relations. In his intercourse with them, therefore, he never ma- 
nifested any of those warm and lively marks of attachment on 
which the world seems to set so high a value; nor did he expect 
in return any such expressions of regard from others. Madame 
Perier, who possessed a character of much softness and sensibili- 
ty, often complained to her sister Jaqueline, the nun of Port-Roy- 
al, of this coldness of ber brother towards her. Jaqueline consoled 
her grief and quieted her apprehensions. Indeed, whenever an 
occasion presented itself in which Madame Perier really calied 
for the attentions of her brother, his manner exhibited so much 
warmth and interest that it was impossible she could have any 
doubt of the sincerity of his love. She therefore attributed to pain 
and disease the indifference with which he received her acts of 
kindness, not knowing that this apparent insensibility proceeded 
from a much purer and more elevated source. She was not un- 
deceived till the evening of his death, when a few words, which 
he had written on a loose piece of paper, revealed to her the true 
motive of his conduct. 

The miracles which accompanied the establishment of Chris- 
tianity had ‘convinced him that the Deity sometimes interrupts the 
regular course of nature for the purpose of communicating his will 
toman. Believing that the same providence continues to watch over 
the welfare of his church, he thought it not unreasonable to sup- 
pose ‘that even now he should sometimes manifest himself in the 
Same way; an unequivocal proof of which was, in his opinion, afford- 
ed in a very extraordinary event which occured while he was en- 
gaged in exposing the corrupt morality of the Jesuits. A daugh- 
ter of M. and Madame Perier, between ten and eleven years of age, 
who was receiving her education inthe monastery of, Port-Royal, 
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had been afflicted for a period of three years and a half with a fis- 
tula lachrymatis of the very worst kind; her eyes, nose, and mouth 
discharging a matter intolerably offensive. On Wednesday, the 
24th of March, 1656, she was touched by the holy thorn, which M. 
de la Paterie, a clergyman of exalted piety, had lent to the monas- 
tery, and the relick operated an instantaneous cure. Racine, in his 
history of Port-Royal, declares that after this miracle an extraor- 
dinary silence prevaiicd in the monastery, some of the nuns not be- 
ing heard to utter a syllable for more than six days. At first it 
does not seem very natural that persons, under the influence of the 
most ardent faith, should see a miracle performed before their eyes, 
and yet manifest no symptoms of astonishment, no eagerness to tell 
it to the world and proclaim the glory of God. The silence of the 
nuns of Port-Royal might, therefore, to some minds, seem to ren- 
der the fact of the miracle somewhat doubtful: to minds more fa- 
vourably disposed, it will only prove, that the cure which had been 
effected was not one of those preconcerted tricks, one of those 
pious artifices, which theological leaders too often permit them- 
selves to employ when they wish to gain the credulous multitude. 

The directors of Port- Royal, sincerely pursuaded of the truth of 
the miracle, conceived it would be criminal in them to remain si- 
lent with regard to so signal an interposition of Providence in their 
favour, and which, while it redounded so greatly to the glory of the 
Catholic church, was so well calculated to promote the triumpn of 
their own cause, they determined to give to the fact all possible au- 
thenticity. Four distinguished physicians and a number of surge- 
ons, all of whom had examined and prescribed for the disease, at- 
tested their belief that it was incurable by any human means, and 
that the recovery of the child must therefore have been superna- 
tural. An account of the miracle was published, with the appro- 
bation, in due form, of the vicars general who governed the diocess 
of Paris In the absence of cardinal de Retz. The manner in which 
this accoynt was received by the public, excited the utmost rage 
of the Jesuits. They undertoook to deny it. To justify their incre- 
dulity they employed this ridiculous argument: the monastery of 
Port-Royal is heretical, and God never works miracles in favour 
of heretics. In reply, it was said: the miracle of Port Royal is a fact 
established by evidence which cannot be called in question; the Jan- 
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senists, therefore, are the defenders of the cause of truth, and you 
are the propagators of falsehood. A remarkable circumstance came 
in aid of this reasoning. The sacred relic worked miracles no 
where but at Port Royal: being carried to the convents of the Ur- 
sulines and Carmelites, it was altogether inefficacious; because the 
pious nuns of those establishments, having no enemies, required 
no miracles, as some of them remarked, to prove that God was 
among them. The Jesuits assailed with abuse all who believed 
in the miracle, and the infidels ridiculed them. Nothing was want- 
ing, on this occasion, to complete the triumph of the Jansenists. 
Pascal continued firmly convinced that the recovery of his niece 
was the work of God; and such was the persuasion of the young 
lady herself; a persuasion which never, in the course of a long 
life, was in the least degree shaken. Belief in a particular mira- 
cle, which is neither recorded in the writings of the saints, nor 
consecrated by the decisions of the church, is not an essential point 
of faith. The question with regard to it, is simply a question of 
fact, as to which there may be a variety of opinions. Of one thing, 
however, we are not here permitted to doubt, and that is, the per- 
fect sincerity and candour of Pascal, whose rectitude of principle 
and love of truth never, upon any occasion, forsook him. ‘There 
can be no one, surely, with whom his authority must not have 
great weight. If he was misled, he is intitled to respect even in 
his error: for it must not be forgotten, that the sentiment most na- 
tural to a Christian who, in the hour of suffering, looks to the con- 
solations which religion offers to his acceptance, is to receive them 
with humble faith and gratitude, rather than examine them with 


the rigour of scepticism. 
For the last two years of his life, Pascal was dreadfully afflicted 


with complicated maladies, both mental and corporeal. In 1661, 
he had the misfortune to behold the commencement of that long+ 
continued persecution which ended in the destruction of Port Roy- 
al. The public favour was entirely on the side of the Jansenists; 
but the possession of this favour served only to embitter the ani- 
mosity of the Jesuits, whoy having contrived to get the authority 
of the church into their hands, exercised it in the most abusive and 
tyrannical manner. As the means of accomplishing the certain 
ruin of the scholars of Port-Royal, they adopted the plan of enfor- 
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cing in the abbey the law requiring the signature of the formulary 
of 1657; well knowing that the directors would either recommend 
no signature at all, or a signature with such qualifications as 
would be equally favourable to their projects of revenge and de- 
struction. In prosecution of this plan, the grand vicars of Paris 
were directed to repair to both the monasteries, and have the law 
executed with the utmost rigour. It is easy to imagine the mi- 
serable state of distraction into which the nuns must have been 
thrown by this visit; compelled to decide upon the merits of a 
book of which they understood neither the language nor the mat- 
ter; respecting om the one hand the authority which oppressed 
them, and fearing, on the other, that they might prove false to the 
truth; rebellious in the eyes of the government if they refused the 
signature, and criminal in the eyes of their directorsif they should 
give their assent to an instrument which was represented to them 
as having been obtained from the clergy and the pope only by 
the intrigues of the Jesuits. These cruel perplexities proved fa- 
tal te Jaqueline Pascal. At the time of the visit of the grand vi- 
cars she was sub-prioress of Port-Royal-des-Champs; the violent 
struggles which she had to sustain between her wishes to submit 
to authority, and her dread of acting against conscience, brought 
on a disease of which she died on the 4th of October, 1661; in 
her own language, the first victim of the formulary. Her loss 
was sincerely lamented by all who knew her. She possessed much 
wit and sensibility: she made very pretty verses; at the age of 
fourteen she obtained the prize of poetry annually distributed at 
Rouen on the feast of the concepticn. Some of her pieces have 


been preserved; they are easy and natural, and occasionally rise to 
elegance. Pascal was tenderly attached to her; when he was in- 


formed of her death, he could only exclaim, with a deep sigh, 
may God give us grace to die like her. 

In this conflict between obedience and conscience, the Janse- 
nists complained to the court: but their complaints, though ex- 
pressed in terms of great moderation, were made to assume, 
through the interpretations of the Jesuits, the character of a hei- 
nous resistance to authority; and they were suspected of nourish- 
ing a dangerous heresy in the monastery. They had never, how- 
ever, hesitated to avow their disapprobation of the five proposi- 
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tions, considered in themselves; they had merely distinguished, in 
the constitution of Alexander VIJ, what was doctrine from what 
was fact. So much of it as related to doctrine they received as a 
rule of faith, that is, the condemnation of the five propositions, 
taken in their direct and obvious meaning, and unconnected with 
any circumstances by which that meaning might be.restricted or 
modified. But they thought themselves under no-obligation to ac- 
quiesce in the assertion of the pope, that the five propositions, in 
the form in which they were stated, were to be found in Jansen’s 
book, and were used by him in an heretical sense; because they 
held it to be possible that a pope, and even the church itself, might 
err as to fact, however infallible they might be as to doctrine. If 
truth and the peace of the church had been the real object of 
their enemies, this distinction ought to have put an end to all far- 
ther controversy. Pascal had adopted it in all its extent; it is the 
basis of the two last Provincial Letters, which appeared in 1657. 
Four years after this period, when the compulsory subscription 
to the formulary was attempted in the Port-Royal, the Jansenists 
went one step farther; they consented to a subscription, accom- 
panied by a simple declaration, that they did not decide whether 
the pfopositions which the pope had condemned, and which they 
also most sincerely condemned, were truly extracted from the 
volume of Jansen. But this slight and reasonable reservation 
did not suit the Jesuits, whose object it was either to accomplish 
the utter ruin of the monks of Port Royal, or to force them toa 
dishonourable recantation. This was perceived by Pascal. So far 
was he, therefore, from approving of the submissions of the Jan- 
senists, that he never ceased declaring, that in their endeavours 
to save Port-Royal they were betraying the truth, and after ali 
would fail in their object. He changed his opinion with regard to 
the distinction between the fact and doctrine in the constitution. 
The tenets of Jansen appeared to him to be precisely the same as 
those of St. Paul, St. Augustine, and St. Prosper. Hence he concluded 
that the popes in their condemnation of Jansen, had fallen into an 
error, not only as to fact but.as to doctrine, and that no one could 
conscientiously subscribe the formulary, without an explicit re- 
servation in favour of the tenets of that author. He accused the 
monks of Port-Royal of want of courage. He told them in very 
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plain terms, that in all their writings they had shown too great a 
regard to present utility, and had too readily accommodated them- 
selves to the changing circumstances on which it depended. The 
elevation and unbending rectitude of his own mind made him per- 
ceive in such shifting conduct nothing but expedients for the mo- 
ment, degrading in the eyes of all mankind, and particularly un- 
worthy of the true champions of the church. In their answers to 
these charges the monks endeavoured, at great length, and with 
much ingenuity, to show that there might be various modes of 
subscribing the formulary which, at the same time that they did no 
violence to conscience, might give no offence to the government. 
All their explanations, however, failed to produce any change in 
the mind of Pascal. They had, indeed, an effect very different 
from that which was wished; they occasioned some coolness in his 
intercourse with Port-Royal. This slight misunderstanding, 
which neither party was at any pains to conceal, was afterwards 
the cause of a very odd blunder, from which the Jesuits attempt- 
ed to derive some advantage. M. Beurier, curate of St. Etienne- 
du-Mont, a man of piety, but of little learning, who visited Pas- 
cai in his last illness, had heard it remarked, in some loose and ge- 
neral manner, that this celebrated man held opinions different 
from those of the scholars of Port-Royal on the subject of grace; a 
remark which he understood to imply that Pascal’s opinions agreed 
with those of their adversaries. It never entered into his head that 
a man might possibly be more Jansenistical, if I may be allowed 
the use of the word, than even Nichole or Arnaud. About three 
years after the death of Pascal, M. Beurier, upon no better evi- 
dence than his own confused recollection, gave information to Har- 
domin de Péréfix, archbishop of Paris, who was a zealous Molinist, 


that Pascal had in conversation with him avowed his disagreement, 


on the question of grace, with the monks of Port-Royal, in whom, 
he added, he had found a spirit of insubordination to the holy see. 
Of this information, which was precisely the opposite of the truth, 


the Jesuits made a great parade. They had found themselves un- 


able to answer the Provincial Letters: they now endeavoured to 
prove that the author had retracted his opinions, particularly those 
contained in. the two last letters; and had at last become a con- 
vert to their own doctrines. A pretension so ridiculous, was e2- 
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sily refuted by the Jansenists. The declaration of M. Beurier 
was opposed by the most direct and. particular evidence, and all 
doubt was at once removed by the production of the manuscripts 
of Pascal himself, containing his opinions at length, This decisive 
refutation awakened M. Beurier to a clearer recollection; he ac- 
knowledged that he had misunderstood his penitent, and solemnly 
retracted the declaration which he had made. The Jesuits were 

. finally driven to confess that Pascal died in the profession of the 
most rigid principles of Jansenism. 

We now come to his last illness. In the month of June, 1662, 
he was attacked with a most excruciating disorder in the intes- 
tines, which continued with very little intermission, and almost 
totally deprived him of sleep. The physicians who attended him, 
and who witnessed his extreme sufferings, were of opinion that 
they must inevitably produce great debility; but as he exhibited no 
symptoms of fever, they did not consider his situation as dange- 
rous. Pascal himself was far from indulging the same security. 
From the first moment of the attack he declared his belief that 
its character had been mistaken, and that he should never recover 
from it. He several times made confession; he expressed a wish _ 
for the administration of the viaticum, but to avoid giving alarm 
to his friends he consented to postpone this last ceremony, upon 
the repeated assurances of his physicians that he might be in daily 
expectation of being jable to receive the communion at church. 
His disorder, however, continued to increase in violence. He was 
attacked besides with severe pains in the head, accompanied by 
frequent fits of giddiness. His sufferings soon became too much 
for nature to endure. He discovered, nevertheless, the most per- 
fect resignation to the will of Heaven: not a groan, not a move- 
ment or expression of impatience escaped him. His imagination, 
rendered more fervid by his disease, was solely employed on 
schemes of beneficence and charity. He made his will, by which 
he gave the greater part of his fortune to the poor; he would have 
given them the whole, but that such a disposition would have 
been injurious to the children of M. and Madame Perier, who 

were by no means rich. Being thus restricted in his bounty to the 
poor, he wished, at least, to be permitted to die among them. For 
many days he entreated most earnestly to be carried to the hospi- 
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tal of incurables; and was only diverted from this wish by the 
promises of his friends that, in the event of his recovery, he should 
be permitted to devote his whole life and fortune to the service of 
the peor. On the seventeenth of August he was seized with vio- 
lent convulsions, and remained for some time apparently dead. 
The friends who attended him were in great distress at having 
resisted the strong inclination which he had shown to receive the 
last offices of religion. They had the satisfaction, however, to see 
him revive, and recover the perfect use of his senses. The curate 
of St. Etienne-dy-Mont, immediately entered his chamber with 
the preparations for the holy eucharist. “I have brought you,” 
said he, “ what you so ardently desired.” Pascal raised himself 
on his bed of suffering, and received the viaticum in a manner so 
fall of reverence.and resignation that it drew tears from all around ° 
him. The ceremony was scarcely performed, when the convul- 
sions returned, and never left him. He died onthe 19th of Au- 
gust, 1662, at the age of thirty-nine years and two months. 

His body was opened, when the stomach and liver were found 
to be decayed, and the intestines in a state of mortification. It was 
remarked with astonishment that the skull contained an unusual 
quantity of brains, the substance of which was quite firm and 
solid. 

Such was this extraordinary man, who had been gifted by Na- 
ture with every intellectual endowment. He was a mathematician 
of the first order, a profound logician, an eloquent and sublime 
writer. If we reflect that in the course of a very short life, and un- 
der the pressure of severe and almost continual pain and sickness, 
he invented the arithmetical machine, developed the principles 
of the calculation of chances; and gave the method of demonstra- 
ting the propositions of the cycloid; that he settled for ever the 
fluctuating opinions of philosophers with regard to the weight of 
the atmosphere; that he was the first to determine, by geometri- 
eal demonstration the general laws of the equilibrium of fluids; 
that, in literature he has produced one work, the most perfect, 
perhaps, of which the French language can boast, and in another 
has exhibited specimens of reason and eloquence such as have 
seldom been equalled; it is impossible not to confess that a great 
er genius has never appeared in any age or nation. 
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In the common intercourse of life, all who approached him ac- 
knowledged his superiority; yet it was pardoned, because none 
were ever made to feel it. His conversation, while it was full of 
instruction, conveyed it ina manner so delicate and imperceptible, 
that no one who listened to it could have a sense of humiliation. 
He was in general extremely indulgent of the faults of other men; 
but as a natural consequence of his constant care to repress in 
himself the movements of self love, he was impatient of any mark- 
ed expression of that sentiment in others. He was accustomed to 
say, that a gentleman would never speak of himself; that Chris- 
tian piety extinguishes the feeling of se//, and good breeding sup- 
presses and conceals it. It is evident from his Provincial Letters, 
and others of his works, that he naturally possessed great gayety; 
a disposition which even pain and sickness could not entirely over- 
come. In society he often indulged in lively strokes of wit and ri- 
dicule, such as hurt nobody, while they relieved the dulness of 
conversation. They commonly had some moral aim: thus he took 
delight.in ridiculing those authors who, when speaking of their 
works, are in the habit of saying my book, my commentary, my 
history; they would do better, he would remark in a good hu- 
meoured manner, to. say owr book, our commentary, our history, 
since they commonly contain more that belongs to others than to 


themselves. 

His family regarded him with the highest veneration: he had 
inspired them with his own taste for the sciences, his own religi- 
ous sentiments, and, above all, his own love of virtue. M. Perier, 
his brother-in-law, died in 1672, with the reputation of an excel- 
lent magistrate and a man of exalted piety: the sciences will ever 
remember their obligations to him for the aid which he afforded 
to Pascal in his inquiries concerning the weight of the air. Ma- 
dame Perier died while on a visit to Paris, in the month of April 
1687; having performed through life all that is enjoined, either 
by duty or religion, as a wife and a mother. Her domestic felicity 
was never for a. moment disturbed, because it rested on the basis 
of religion. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF M. NECKER. 


BY THE BARONESS DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 


(Concluded from page 363.) 


WHEN Cato perished at Utica, though he redeemed not the 
liberties of Rome, he consecrated to the admiration of future 
ages the noble sentiments which he had illustrated by his solitary 
example. Who shall deny that M. Necker, in becoming a mar- 
tyr to the union of civil and religious liberty, has promoted the 
cause of that virtue, which, to a superficial observer, might ap- 
pear to suffer with him? 

In 1790, that fatal epoch of his life, when he was condemned 
to witness the annihilation of his plans, the destruction of his 
hopes, the oblivion of his meritorious services, the forfeiture of 
that popularity and esteem which had formed his noblest recom- 
pense, even in that fatal year, he was never seduced to a devia- 
tion from upright conduct, or to a dereliction of magnanimous 
sentiments. 

On the publication of the red book, (the contents of which 
should have been sacred, since they referred exclusively to the - 
private expenditugiet the king and royal family,) M. Necker be- 
came the apologist and the advocate of those who were implica- 
ted in the disclosure, although it was wholly unconnected with 
his own administration, and only exposed that of his adversary 
and predecessor, M, de Calonne. Among other secret memoran- 
dums, was an account of money transmitted to the emigrant prin- 
ces of France, by whom he had been treated with marked hostili- 
ty. Yet, this circy@stance had no other effect than to render him 
more earnest in vindicating the gratuities which had been accept- 
ed by those princes, of Whom he spoke with that respectful ten- 
derness, by which sympathy and commiseration are most deli- 
cately expressed:—too amiable to cherish hatred—too magnani- 
mous to harbour suspicion, my father’s soul was inaccessible to 
one vindictive sentiment. When the convention passed the de- 
cree for abolishing titles of nobility, M. Necker not only advised 
the king to refuse his sanction, but even published a remon- 
strance against the edict, at the moment when the enthusiasm for 
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equality was omnipotent in France. It is foreign to my present 
purpose to inquire how far opinions, which by some might be 
stigmatized as prejudices, were consistent with the really philo- 
sophical principles which my father had ardently embraced. 
It would be irrelevant to point out the admirable re-union of 
contrasts; or rather that extent of intellect which rendered him at 
once the advocate for freedom and the defender of monarchy. 

Whenever it shall be my business to publish my father’s works, 
I shall annex to them a collection of all memorials presented to the 
king and the national assembly during the fifteen months of his 
administration. On the authority of these documents, I venture to 
assert, that there exists not an injustice, an abuse, or a defect in- 
cident to political institutions, which he has not exposed, or anti- 
cipated, or for which he has not offered a caution and suggested 
a remedy. But this was no moment for listening to the voice of 
truth, when all the fiercer passions were suddenly called into ac- 
tion, and this fair realm of France opened to the honest enthusi- 
siast, or the mercenary speculator, the richest domain that ever 
tempted cupidity, or allured imagination. 

My father’s house having been menaced with destruction, my 
mother became apprehensive for his safety; and as he had no 
longer a hope of being useful to his country, he departed in 1790, 
having previously prepared a memorial on the depreciation of 
assignats, in which he announced the financial changes which 
have since taken place; but, whilst he predicted with certainty 
the ruin impending on the creditors of the state, he left his two 
millions in the royal treasury, although he possessed a bond from 
the king which would have authorized him to reclaim them at 
pleasure; and, although as minister of finance, he possessed more 
facility than any other person for enforcing restitution. This last 
excess of generosity has not escaped censure, and might al- 
most be considered as a blamable imprudence, but for the re- 
fiection that my father wished to leave to his country a pledge of 
his administration, and not to detach his fate from the destiny of 
France. It should alse be observed, that although he had no other 
expectation than that his interest should be paid in paper money, 
it was repugnant to his character to admit the suspicion, that the 
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principle of a debt so sacredly pledged, should be violated in the 
most perilous season of political agitation. ' 

On his return to Switzerland, through Basle, my father was 
stopt at Arcy ‘sur Aube, and menaced with destruction at Ve- 
soul, in consequence of the popular suspicion which libellous 
publications had excited against him. 

He was accused of having betrayed the interests of the people 
in favour of the emigrant party, who, in foreign countries, had 
avowed for him the most unfriendly sentiments. It was thus that 
he remeasured that road which, but a few months before, he had 
passed in triumph! Cruel vicissitude, which would have inflicted 
pangs on the most courageous soul, and which an unsullied con- 
science alone could sustain with patience and benignity. 

At length he arrived at Copet, where I soon rejoined him; 
(fourteen years from the present moment.) I found him pensive 
—silent—abstracted; but without any sentiment of bitterness or 
resentment. 

One day, in speaking of the deputies from the city of Tours, 
who had been his inmates for some months during the federation, 
he said to me—* This city testified much kindness for me a year 
ago: perhaps it is not quite forgotten: perhaps in that part of 
France I am still beloved.” It is for those only who have been 
familiar with his countenance, who can recal the sublime expres- 
sion in his eyes, or the touching tones of his voice—it is for those 
alone to conceive how these words vibrated to that heart by which 
he was passionately adored. But it was not often that he divulged 
his secret emotions. Calm and collected in his deportment, on 
eyery subject in which his personal feelings were interested, he 
had that reserve which is the indelible character of intense sensi- 
bility. 

On his arrival at Copet,'that sacred spot where he still lives 
but in the bitter regrets which eternize his memory, he commen- 
ced that admirable life of solitude end resignation, which con- 
ciliated even the respect of his enemies. It was here that he com- 
posed, on the different political situations of France, those cele- 
brated works which have successively obtained the approbation 
of men whose party was vanquished, and extorted the censure of 
others whose cause was victorious. It was in this retreat that he 
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developed a celestial soul; a character which ‘every day be- 
came more pure, more noble, more susceptible of humane and 
generous sentiments, and in his adversity he impressed on all 
who approached him a.veneration which must remain till death. 

In composing the political life of my father, I shall have occa- 
sion to examine the character and object of his writings. As some 
of those referred particularly to subjects of temporary interest, I 
shall, perhaps, detach from them the general ideas, to form a bo- 
dy of political principles which must be imperishable as his name. 
I am persuaded, that many even of M. Necker’s warmest admi- 
rers, will be struck with the force of his genius, when disengaged 
from those ephemeral events against which he had so often to 
exert his intellectual strength. 

It will be curious to select from those political compositions, 
which were prompted by the exigences of the moment, ideas 
worthy to be presented to posterity. The only work which he 
published, independently of political tracts, is a series of moral 
and religious essays. It has by some been objected to this book, 
that it is divided into sections, in the manner of a scriptural dis- 
course; but surely this form is well adapted to the nature of the 
work, and invests it with appropriate dignity and importance. 
From the introduction of the beautiful thoughts, the original and 
pointed expressions of the Holy Scriptures, it acquires all the 
eloquence of the pulpit, and is more interesting than a merely 
didactic composition. How many graces of style and of sentiment 
are contained in this work? What a profound knowledge of uni- 
versal nature in all its weakness and all its strength—of that na- 
ture “ at once susceptible, stormy and impassioned,” which be- 
longs to those who, by talents, by misfortunes,or even by passions, 
have been roused from the sleep of the soul—the lethargic vul- 
garity of mere physical existence. What sublime indulgence is 
here united to spotless purity: what consolation is offered for 
every grief—that alone excepted for which I in vain invoke his 
admirable genius. There exists not a social relation, a human 
duty, public or private, whether incident to youth or to age, to ci- 
vic functions or domestic duties, for which he has not prescribed 
some salutary principle, or pronounced some irrevocable truth. 
But he is one whom the sufferer will best learn to appreciate 
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The more perfectly a writer understands the secret of unsophisti- 
cated and susceptible souls, the less can he be comprehended by 
those who depend upon external circumstances, and are conscious 
of no other feelings than the pains and pleasures of self-love: but 
I may venture to affirm, that this is one of the first books, in ex- 
istence for solitary thinkers, who fathom their own capacities, by 
reflection, and rather impute blame to themselves than to man- 
kind. What emotion is not inspif@geby the perusal of the dis- 
course on Death and Immortality! ho is now no more, speaks 
with such animation of the grave, and regrets, by anticipation, the 
spring, the aspect of nature, and all those beduties of the earth 
which an eternal night now conceals from his eyes. He who is 
no more, commiserates the sufferings of his survivors; and pro- 
mises immortality—that blessed immortality, fraught with the 
noble hopes of seeing him again, of holding with him the most 
intimate communication. 

Oh, my God! pardon the weakness of thy imperfect creature, if 
to the heart which has so deeply loved, even the beatitude of 
heaven is presented to. the imagination in the smile of that father 
who shall welcome me to thy eternal mansions. 

The mass-of mankind reach the term of human existence with- 
out reflecting upon their. end: but when some luminous genius 
fixes his steady gaze on that awful abyss, it appears not that he 
sinks into the vale of death, but rather, that he hovers over that 
grave which he contemplates. Such was my impression on read- 
ing these discourses in my father’s presence, when we were both 
occupied with one thought and communed on one subject. And 
is it possible that this faculty of reflection, which transported him 
beyond himself, should be annihilated?—-No!—perish the sugges- 
tion; shame on those by whom it is:supported, and who little sus- 
pect the mischiefs they would-accomplish. Accustomed to see 
in religion but an instrument of tyranny and oppression, let them 
in future consider it as the last, only solace of the dejected spirit, 
the only anchor of the despairing soul. If they have humanity, 
this suggestion will induce them to leave its altar untouched whilst 
they pass by to the other side. 

In his moral and religious course of instruction, my father still 
presides over the education of my children, who, whilst they listen 
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to his admonitions seem raised on his paternal wings to heaven. 
The perusal of this work is peculiarly calculated to benefit those 
with whom life is new, and to whom it appears invested with the 
brilliant visions of futurity. I scruple not to affirm, (with what- 
ever distrust the declaration may be received), that when I read 
these discourses, when I dwell on the various passages in my fa- 
ther’s works, which are in harmony with virtuous impulses and 
elevated sentiments, I am tempted to reproach myself for not hav- 
ing sufficiently expressed the sincere, the impassioned admiration 
with which I am penetrated; far from having exaggerated for ef- 
féct, it is for effect alone that I suppress the praise which would 
be dictated by independent and impartial judgment. I am not 
deceived by filial tenderness. They who have long been devoted 
to literary pursuits, acquire, with respect to books, a sort of artist- 
like impartiality, wholly divested of individual interests and per- 
sonal sympathies. For myself, at least, I know that it has fre- 
quently happened to me to haye praised the writers by whom I 
had been attacked, from that disinterested love of talent which 
rises superior to every species of prejudice or prepossession. ~ I 
demand, therefore, from those who participate not in a daughter’s 
enthusiasm for her father, that they will re-peruse his discourse 
on Murder, on Indulgence, on Old Age, on Youth; and I pledge 
myself that they shall not read without emotion. 

There is a certain class of men who have no other pursuit than 
fortune or pleasure, and with whom all sentiments, all principles 
are considered but as stratagems of war, which are either adopted 
or disclaimed as they happen to promote or impede a leading ob- 
ject. From such men I can only expect pleasantries, more or less 
poignant, according to the prevailing humour of the moment; yet 
even to such men I would say: “ If you are menaced with suffer- 
ings (of whatever nature they may be)—not the sufferings of the 
heart, for to them you are inaccessible, but such suffering as old 
age, infirmity, ruin, disgrace, or even the mere satiety of life, 
against which, wealth, credit, pleasure, the very essence of vita- 
lity, can avail nothing—if to such evils you become subject, appeal 
to the writings of M. Necker, and you shall find in I know not 
what page or volume of that man, so different from yourselves, 

some consolatory suggestions, or expressions of sympathy—you, 
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too, shall have your part in his universal goodness, all withered 
and benumbed as you are, if there remain but one vital spark with- 
in the soul, ye shall be touched and inspired by his persuasive 
eloquence.” 

‘The prominent feature of all M. Necker’s writings is the al- 
most inconceivable variety of intellect which they exhibit. If 
Voltaire was unique for the versatility of his talents, M. Necker 
was unprecedented for the universality of his faculties. It is the 
re-union and harmony of contrasts that constitute in the universe, 
as in man, the most perfect beauty. In the writings of M. Necker 
you discover acuteness and solidity; gaiety and fancy; reason and 
feeling; energy and delicacy; precision and imagination; original- 
ity of thought and elegance of expression—all these various 
qualities of mind and heart exist without concomitant defects. It 
ig always power that prevails, but that never exceeds its proper 
limits. Guided by the spirit of analysis, which never decomposes 
fixed principles, and which, in striking at the cause, never chills 
one generous impulse, never paralyzes one warm emotion of the 
heart in exploring an ideal world, he appears not in opposition 
to experience and reason. He soars with imagination, but is never 
bewildered in chimeras. The legislator and the poet are united 
in his mind by that comprehensive grasp of intellect, which em- 
braces every object at the same moment, and by that admirable 
principle of order, which never loses sight of its native greatness. 

Thus the stars which roll over our heads, are governed by im- 
mutable laws, and guided by undeviating calculations; although 
such is their immeasurable distance from our terrestrial sphere, 
that we perceive not the mechanism of their movements whilst 
we contemplate, with reverence and astonishment, their celestial 
course. 

The posthumous works of my father which I am about to pub- 
lish, consist chiefly of detached thoughts and fragments on various 
subjects.. Some of them were composed at different intervals, 
but the greater part were written during the last winter of his life. 
I have suppressed only such as were connected with political sub- 
jects. No production of his pen is more calculated to give a pro- 
per idea of, his own character, of his proper self. To a quick in- 
sight into the human heart, he superadded, in an eminent degree, 
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the vis comica which gives poignancy to his strictures on general 
society.. The same work contains a fragment on metaphysics, a 
paper on the commerce of grain, and an essay on the happiness of 
fools. To do. justice to these three subjects he must have had a 
mind of extraordinary compass, (to borrow a musical expression) 
in its keys. In addition to these are some other fragments, equally 
distinguished by beautiful sentiments and correct elegance of com- 
position. He proposed to enlarge these miscellanies, and had 
even collected materials for the undertaking. Engaged in a poli- 
tical career, by which he was long confined to objects of adminis- 
tration, or of public utility, he had a peculiar pleasure in opening 
his mind to the reception of new ideas, and in directing his atten- 
tion to objects from which he had hitherto been precluded. It 
must be a subject of regret, even to those who had no personal 
interest in his welfare, that his sudden death prevented him from 
dispensing those treasures of information which he possessed, and 
which are now lost to society for ever. So just and exquisite 
were his perceptions, there was so much of moral sensibility in 
his intellect, his decisions were so perfectly free from prejudice 
and from system—in one word, there was something so original 
and yet so comprehensive in the character of his mind, as is not 
likely to be replaced. 

Almost all distinguished men are governed by their predomin- 
ant mental faculty. He who is firm refers every thing to wi//; the 
enthusiast attributes all to enthusiasm; the susceptible, to imagina. 
tion. It required the incredible variety of which M. Necker’s life 
had been composed, to render him capable of taking his observa- 
tions from the centre of things, and of preserving with the human 
race a sublime imparttality. To produce such a character it was 
necessary that he should be able to discover in himself secret affini- 
ties with all other beings, and that detecting whatever was evil by 
sagacity and whatever was good by analogy, he might finally 
become an adept in the history of man. 

In the familiar correspondence of my father there was not what 
can properly be called style, since he was too simple a character 
to bestow on his private letters the care and circumspection re- 
quisite to a literary composition: but whatever he had to commu 
nicate was expressed with a felicitous precision which implied 
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some thing. more than mere clearness of perception, and bespoke 
the divine harmony of a soul whose secret aspirations were in uni- 
son with truth and virtue. 

On some occasions, but they were of rare occurrence, when he 
had to convey admonition or reproof, whether the fault rested with 
a nation or. an individual, whether the trespass was committed by 
a daughter. or.an adversary, he uniformly expressed himself with 
such .propriety.and delicacy as (to judge by my own feelings) 
were calculated to overwhelm the culprit with seifrefroach. The 
truths which. he forebore to proclaim were enforced by his silence; 
and the conscious mind suggested not only the words which he 


withheld, but the benefits which he scorned to recall, and the 


glory which he appeared to forget. 

Many of my father’s letters are destined for publication. Of all 
his correspondents I was the richest, the most partially distin- 
guished. .When we separated, he suffered not a single post to 
elapse, without transmitting to me some token of remembrance. 
Alas ! I have not too many plans of occupation respecting him to 
persuade myself that the link of communication between us is not 
quite broken. I venture to cite a single passage from one of 
his letters, which sufficiently illustrates the delicate yet dignified 
manner with which he referred to any personal interests. 

Some peasants who had been concerned in an insurrection in 
the Pays:de Vaud, having burnt the deeds containing the titles to 
seignorial property, the government summoned the proprietors 
to whom this outrage had been offered, to prefer their official 
complaints against the rebels. ‘I have nothing particular to al- 
lege against them,” wrote my father, “ their station consiered.’’ 
How full of meaning is this simple phrase! The reproof of an up- 
right man is conveyed witha grace and decorum which might 
equally serve as a lesson to the weakness of governments and the 
violence of subjects. 

It has been objected to the style of M. Necker that it affec- 
ted too much pomp, and was consequently marked by too much 
uniformity, a defect which, if it really exist, is surely not to be'dis- 
covered inthe thoughts whichI am about to publish, and which he 
composed at leisure, without any immediate views of publication. 
But it should be remembered, that in those works which my 
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father consigned to the press, he had to consider himself in some 
respects as a publick character, and was, therefore, tenacious of 
maintaining that tune of dignity which he conceived to be appro- 
priate to a publick station. It appears to me, however, impessi- 
ble not to perceive, through this official dignity in the various wri- 
tings of M. Necker, those different kinds of talent which are 
more distinctly perceived in his detached reflections. Even that 
keen perception of the ridiculous, evinced in his acute obDserva- 
tions on human character, may be detected in some of his gravest 
political compositions. He indulged in all the variety of style 
compatible with the consideration exacted by his political charac- 
ter—a consideration never to be sacrificed by M. Necker, even for 
the highest literary distinction. One of the most remarkable at- 
tributes of M. Necker’s style is its perfect harmony: and such 
was his repugnance to a short or abrupt sentence, that he never 
composed a publick speech without repeating it aloud in his study. 
It cannot be doubted that one of the greatest charms of style is 
comprised in harmony; such is the analogy between the physical 
and the moral, that all the affections of the soul producea corres pon- 
dent inflection of voice, a certain melody of language which is in 
unison with its sense. 

The predominant tone of my father’s feelings was dignity or 
magnanimity; and by observing the harmony of his style we be- 
came sensible to the expression of his character. I am, however, 
persuaded that had he allowed himself more frequently to break 
the measured regularity of his periods, and to assume occasionally 
a familiar tone; had he even descended to his readers only to 
render them more sensible of his accustomed elevation, he 
might perhaps have inspired less respect; his style would not have 
preserved such classical majesty, but to the majority of readers, the 
the magnificent idea profusely scattered through his writings, 
would have been more obvious and even more attractive. It re- 
quires an effort of attention to distinguish whatever is refined, inge- 
nious, and original in a style whose regularity is never interrupted. 
Had not Bossuet been unequal, his sublime passages would per- 
haps excite less emotion. The continuity of excellence in any 
thing of human composition can scarcely ever produce continuity 


of admiration. 
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The harmony and magnificence which prevail in almost all M. 
Necker’s acknowledged works, assume a totally different charac- 
ter in the romance which completes the present collection, and 
in which, surrendered without reserve to the emotions of a sus- 
ceptible heart, he has resumed his native simplicity, and caught a 
tone of eloquence equally graceful. and impassioned. The perusal of 
this little tale will convey the best idea of what he was in domes- 
tic life, and of the desolation which must be felt by those who 
have now to learn to live without him. Eighteen months have scarce- 
ly passed since one morning, at our breakfast table, the conversa- 
tion having turned on novels, I ventured to express my doubts 
whether he could ever write one. He replied that it was more pos- 
sible to excite a lively interest by conjugal love than any other 
sentiment. Having mentioned an event which had recently occur- 
red at Paris, I proposed that he should make it the basis of a 
novel: to this proposal he acceded, and in six weeks presented to 
my perusal the little work which I am now offering to the publick. 

At this moment, when every word finds an echo in my sorrowing 
heart, I receive not a stronger impression than] experienced 
from the first perusal. There is a certain degree of talent which 
is not susceptible of improvement: and when we recollect that 
this admirable language of love, of passion, of sensibility, of deli- 
cacy, is the production of one who had counted seventy years, 
who had been occupied with great political courts, and immer- 
sed in financial calculations, when we recollect that the same 
name is prefixed to the Administration of Finances and the 
Fatal Error; that the same man, at an advanced age suddenly de- 
velops in addition, or rather in opposition to his acknowledged tal- 
ents, the graces of youth, the ardent passions of maturity, and I know 
not what delicacy of sentiment, which blended the freshness of first 
impressions with the consciousness of a long and beautiful remem- 
brance;—when all this is recollected, it appears to me, that old 
age, at least that of my father, can no longer be regarded as the 
decline of life, but as the commencement of immortality. I can 
with truth affirm that in-the last years of his existence there was 
an almost celestial expression in his looks and his accents. It was 
on this renovation of strength and sensibility that I founded my 


hopes of his protracted existence; and I fancied I saw a new pledge 
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for the duration of his earthly career, when it was but an anticipationof 
that heaven which already began to take posssession of his soul. 


| The unbounded admiration for M. Necker, which I have felt, or es 
| rather with which I have been imbued from the earliest period of 
| my existence, far from being attributed to the illusion of filial ten- = 
| dérness, should rather be considered as authenticating the reality es 
of his virtues. In the paternal and filial relations, a father and e 
| daughter not only become most intimately acquainted with their be. 
| mutual weaknesses, but if the passions of youth should clash with the me 
| reason of age, the child has obviously an interest in detecting the ¢ 
| foibles of the parent—not to expose them, but simply to annul " 
| that authority which impedes the accomplishment of its own wish- Rb 
| om | ha 
| I will not dissemble, that I have sometimes been prompted by in 
| such motivesto enteron a similar examination; andthe result has las 
| : been honourable to him in whom I vainly attempted to discover on 
| fraility. Never have I seen my father deceive himself, or submit ms: 
| ‘to deception ;— never have I known him fix a false boundary be- Bee 
tween discretion and generosity;—never have I found him un- ai 
| acquainted with the best means of attaining a determinate object; si 
| —never has he failed to detect the truth, however artfully conceal- ‘a 
| ed or entangled. The conviction of his sagacity has operated si 
| on my character in a manner which could not but be disadvanta- de 
| geous in my intercourse with the world. Accustomed from infan- 
| cy to rest in the belief, that every effort to conceal my feelings must 
| be futile and unavailing, I have often communicated whatever I felt 
| to people who could not, by their own sagacity, have divined my sen- MN 
| timents;—to this communication I was prompted, not by frankness, re 
| but the supposition that concealment was impracticable, and that it af 
| was therefore better by anticipation to prevent them from having tk 
the advantage of a discovery. To the almost preternatural sa- ) 
gacity of my father, I may trace an opinion with which I was long tc 


impressed, that whatever we think or do must sooner or later be ai 
divulged;—an opinion on which I have sometimes acted with a de- 
gree of culpable precipitation. To have lived with such a man as 
Necker was a bad preparation for the world. 

{t wasduring the last illness of my mother, and after her death, 
(since which ten years have elapsed,) that the-character of my fa- 
ther in private life was most fully developed. 
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In the course of her long malady, he lavished: on her cares, of 
which it is impossible, by. description, to give any adequate idea. 
Tormented with restless nights, during the day she sometimes 
slept, whilst. she reclined her head on her. husband’s shoulder; 
and I have often seen him several hours standing in the same 
position, lest he should awaken her by making the slightest move- 
ment. Nor were those cares merely such as duty dictates, but 
such as tenderness inspires, animated by that sentiment of genuine 
love which is preserved in pure souls through all the vicissitudes 
of time and suffering. 

It was often a solace to my mother to hear music. Every even- 
ing musicians were summoned to her chamber, and she felt that 
harmonious sounds might inspire those elevated thoughts which 
can alone give to death the character of sublime serenity. On the 
last day of her life, whilst wind instruments were playing in an 
apartment close to hers, there was something inexpressibly som- 
bre in the contrast between the different expression of the airs 
and the uniform sentiment of sadness with which the approach of 
death filled every heart. One day, when it happened that no mu- 
sicians were in attendance, at the request of my father, I sat down 
to the piano, and after having executed several pieces, began to 
sing the air of Edifus Colonna, by Sacchini, the words of which 
describe the cares of Antigone:— 


She has lavished her tenderness and her cares; 
Her sympathy has lent charms to my misfortunes. 


My father could not listen to these words without shedding a tor- 
rent of tears. I ventured not to proceed; and for several hours 
after-saw him at the feet of his dying wife, wholly abandoned to 
that powerful emotion which reduced a great man—a man occu- 
pied with important interests and fortified by sublime meditation, 
to the mere creature of feeling, overwhelmed with grief and in- 
accessible to consolation. 

When my mother was no more, it was not by the ravings of 
despair my father demonstrated a grief which was no less perma- 
nent than his existence. He executed her last wishes with a self- 
possession peculiar to that deeper sensibility which concentrates 


all its strength in the performance of a sacred duty. Some hours 
VOL. V. 3K 
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after my mother’s death, I entered his chamber, the windows of 
which opened on a magnificent view of the Alps, illumined by the 
morning sun:—“ Perhaps her soul hovers there,’”’ exclaimed he, 
pointing to a slight cloud that passed over the horizon: he paused 
and-was silent. Ah! why was he not called to pronounce on me 
the same words? In his presence I should have had no fear of 
death, for in him were realized all my conceptions of religion— 
to whose sanctuary I seemed to have free access whilst he re- 
mained on earth; and now am I left solitary and desolate to com- 
plete my weary pilgrimage. 

Much has been said of the solicitude expressed by my mother 
respecting her interment. In the course of her attendance on the 
hospitals, she had discovered more than. one instance of prema- 
ture sepulture, which made a strong impression on her imagina- 
tion. She attached also the utmost importance to the idea that 
her ashes might be re-united to those of her adored husband, for 
whom her affection extended beyond the grave. There is, per- 
haps, nothing extraordinary in this solicitude, in a character of a 
contemplative cast, which, even in the midst of life, is absorbed 
by the gloomy images of death. Men are in general right when 
they plunge into public affairs, or lose in dissipation the recollec- 
tion of thatrmortal destiny which, to those who can be satisfied 
with ordinary interests and vulgar pleasures, presents the most 
revolting aspect. But when religion, love, and misfortune haye 
fixed in solitude two beings united by sympathy and esteem, and 
approaching with equal steps towards the tomb, with such a des- 
tiny, what can be more natural than that a person of imagination 
and sensibility should seek to annihilate the dreary void of an eter- 
nal separation? These remarks refer to the testamentary disposi- 
tions of Mad. Necker, which were executed by her husband with 
strict punctuality and unlimited obedience; and never, during the 
ten years that he remained the guardian of her tomb, was her 
image banished from his memory. 

I have in my possession some private papers composed imme- 
diately after her decease; in one of which he enumerates his vari- 
ous motives for deploring her irreparable loss;—in another he 
institutes an examination of his own conduct, and anxiously asks 
himself in what instance he had been wanting in attention to her 
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felicity. He recalls every possible circumstance by which he 
might have contributed to her, happiness or misery, and appears 
to have become more or less tranquil as he was more or less 
-tisfied with the result of his scrutiny. Not content with this 
examu.. % of words and actions, he retires within himself: and 
appeals to his ‘»most heart to pronounce judgment on the affec- 
tion he has experien. 7. 

I challenge history cr v.>». fiction to produce a parallel in- 
stance of conjugal tenderness. A!! other men, in similar compo- 
sitions, exhibit only a superficial sensibility;—in those of my father 
new faculties of feeling are developed; a love which in purity as- 
similates with the divine; and which, in its capacities for suffering, 
only appears human;—a love replete with delicacy and tender- 
ness; guiltless of blame, yet accessible to remorse. What happi- 
ness did not my mother possess during many revolving years! 
The love which withers with time and age—the love which is 
not consecrated by mutual sentiments of esteem, fidelity, and du- 
ty—how poor is such love compared with the attachment so long 
exémplified in this admirable union! In such a wedded pair there 
is an identity of existence and of memory which should seem to 
offer a guarantee for immortality. They who have dissipated their 
affection on various objects, know not where to reclaim them. In 
the moment of universal renovation, one look from heaven is suf- 


. ficient to reanimate two virtuous beings, who in life participated 


of the same thoughts, and had a common fund of hope and fear, of 
suffering and enjoyment. It cannot be doubted that my father pre- 
served to his last moments the most devoted tenderness for my 
mother’s memory; but it is a satisfaction to me to reflect, that-du- 
ring some years it was the privilege of myself and. my children to 
have almost exclusively engrossed the affections of that noble 
heart—as tender in its domestic sympathies, as sublime in its 
principles. 

In one of the letters which I last year received from him, he 
observes that he is convinced he is much more fitted for a private 
than a public station. Alive to all the domestic charities, whoever 
approached came within the sphere of his influence—every hu- 
man affection was sacred;—every social duty had its appropriate 
place, and, from the first to.the last, nothing was neglected. 
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Whien‘the Frenéh entered Switzerland, my father, who had 
been proscribed during the reign of terror, found himself, though 
a foreigner, on the list of emigrarits. In‘this number he had been 
enrolled in 1793, when, by vindicating the ‘king, he exposed te 
confiscation whatever propefty he possessed in’ France. Many of 
his friends were alarmed at the situation of M. Necker at Copet, 
the first frontier town which the French were to occupy. As he 
insisted on not removing from the spot, we remained in our own 
home, committing ourselves to the mercy of the French Directory, 
and to the sentiments which were ‘personally entertained by the 
French officers. Our confidence was not misplaced. ‘The French 
generals evinced for my father the most respectful consideration, 
and, by the unanimous resolution of ‘the Directory, his name was 
erased fromthe list of proscription. 

There was, however, some cause for alarm at a moment when, 
according to law, ‘every emigrant ‘discovered’on the territory oc- 
cupied by the French troops might be condemned to death. » But 
my father, though accustomed to’éxaggerate dangersto which my 
mother and myself were exposed, persisted im remaining at Cop- 
et; and our servants having been drawn by curiosity to the public 
road, we were actually left alone in our ‘deserted chateau, ‘at the 
‘very moment that the'French ‘were entering’ Switzerland. 

‘Previous to this event, my father had been employed in perusing 


his papers, carefully committing to' the flames°every letter, and. 


even panegyric, which might have subjected the ‘writer to sus- 
picion. Of his scrupulous delicacy in whatever concerned the 
safety of others, I cite one instance among’a thousand which are 
present to my'recollection:—Some years’ before, he had received 
‘a letter from an honest citizen of ‘Vesoul,-disclaiming all partici- 


‘pation in the injustice and ingratitude:of ' his compatriots, and ex- 
‘pressing, in the strongest terms, kis indignation against those who 


could have been wanting in respect to the name of Necker. 
Hitherto my father had preserved this letter, asia record. of. guile- 


‘less simplicity which softened his regrets; but, fearing lest this 
‘man should incur the ill willof his fellow-citizens, he so carefully 


erased the signature, that, when I discovered this letter amongst 


‘my father’s papers, I was wholly: unable to trace-the writer’s name. 
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Too many similar actions has he consigned to: oblivion, simply 
because they had escaped his own memory. A few days ago, 1 
discovered, by accident, a new trait of delicacy, almost singular in 
its character. He had let a house near Copet-on the ordinary terms 


to a family in middling circumstances. When this family quitted 
it, a woman of fortune asked to occupy the'same house at a lower 
rent, and, by dint of :importunity, at length carried her point; but 
conceiving himself bound to restore to'the poorer family the ex- 
cess of the rent which he had received from them during many 
years, my father wrote to request their acceptance of a sum equiva- 
lent tothe restitution. To have offered the same.sum from mo- 
tives of generosity would have been an action of ordinary benevo- 
lence: it is the scrupulous integrity ‘which renders the example 
almost wnigue in the annals of virtue. 

In consequence of ' the French Revolution, and ‘the sequestra- 
tion of ‘his property in France, M. Necker had forfeited three- 
fourths of his fortune. To the hour of his death a false estimate 
was made of his wealth, which was measured not by his revenues 
‘but his benefactions. In dispensing his bounties he was uninflu- 
enced by personal feelings, and often selected from those who had 
been inimical to his interests, the objects of his commiseration 


‘and beneficence. His liberality was free from ostentation, ;yet 


‘without affectation of secrecy. Such was the simplicity of his 


‘character, that his virtues were perhaps comprehended only by 


those who sympathized ‘in his feelings. His moral perfections, 
like! every thing at once majestic and well-proportioned, did not 
immediately strike the eye. He had so much sincerity, that in 
studying the character of what is truiy noble and good, a writer 
could not do better than examine the actions, the manners, and 
the words of 'M. Necker, the expressions he employed, whether 
decided or qualified; the accent of his voice, the language of his 


‘physiognomy, all bespoke that harmony of truth, which is rather 


to be felt than expressed, and which, though it may be analysed 


‘by the critical observer, is beyond imitation without the impulse 


of kindred genius. 

In the least, or in the greatest actions of life; my father’s con- 
duct was reguiated by immutable principles; yet he had for others 
that indulgence: which results equally from-goodness, and from a 
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knowledge of the human heart. There is an unbending rigour in 
conventional principles indiscriminately applied to all persons and 
circumstances, which influences society rather as a penal code 
than the decision of an enlightened judgment. That this severity 
is to be preferred to relaxation of principles, or corruption of man- 
ners, cannot be disputed; but it is the perfection of moraiity to 
qualify its judgments by comprehensive views of human charac- 
ter and human life. Genius recognises in superior faculties pow- 
er and peril, and therefore subjects not all men to the same stand- 
ard. 

Without ever seeking for himself any pretext for extenuation, 
my father admitted this distinction in its full extent. He felt that, 
in some respects, the man of an enlarged mind was necessarily 
the better man; he knew that the accumulation of ideas must 
have an inevitable tendency to produce expansion and greatness 
of soul, and that if superior men are not always perfectly moral, 
morality can scarcely be perfect but amongst superior men. 

My father united to a predilection for persons of talent and of 
imagination, a perfect benevolence for ordinary men, occupied 
solely with habitual pursuits, but whose experience offered an 
accession to his stock of useful knowledge. If he sometimes 
hazarded pleasantry with his intimates, it was accompanied with 
suchgrace, and restrained by such delicacy, that I could class 
among the happiest moments of my life those in which | was 
myself the object of his sportive gayety. Inyeterate stupidity 
alone provoked his impatience. Ele entertained respect for those 
who had prosecuted with success any art or science, or useful 
occupation, or who had cultivated to perfection any single faculty 
—even the incapacity which most annoyed him he learnt to to- 
lerate, from a sentiment of all others omnipotent in his soul, the 
fear of inflicting pain. 

He was eminently alive to the emotions of pity,.an affection 
always calculated to inspire attachment, but which in a man of 
superior talents falls like precious dew on the dreariness and 
avidity of human life. 

My father was at once the most imposing, yet most conciliatory 
of human beings; the man before whom it had been most painful 
to feel the blush of shame, but at whose feet it had been least 
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revolting to shed the tears of repentance: the man from whom I 
should have sought consolation, not by demonstrations of peni- 
tence, but by spontaneous and unreserved confession—by associa- 
ting his image with my thoughts, and pouring my whole soul into 
his paternal bosom. 

I do not believe that any individual ever inspired in an equal 
degree confidence and respect. 

I have never known any who could invite to such endearing 
familiary without renouncing that dignity which, whenever res- 
traint becomes necessary, imposes silence with a single word. 
Often have I seen him encircled by my children, welcoming to 
his table their juvenile companions with an expression of benig- 
nity, at once so touching and so venerable, that even his condes- 
cension, whilst it endeared his gayety, inspired reverence. 

As he advanced in life he became subject to many infirmities, 
and in particular suffered from an excess of corpulence, which 
impeded his movements, and rendered him averse to mixing in 
society. He had a repugnance to becoming the object of obser- 
vation, and perpetually recurred to the graces of youth. Some- 
times he said to me: “1 know not why humiliation should be at- 
tached to the infirmities of age, and yet I feel that I am humbled.” 
It was perhaps owing to this little shade of weakness that he was 
so tenderly beloved. No other man could inspire for old age that 
tenderness intermingled with respect which created in the heart 
more than filial sentiment. 

It is not uncommon to meet with old men who affect the man- 
ners of youth; but there unfortunately exists in the juvenile im- 
agination something which repels this infringement on the laws of 
nature; and although the young may at first applaud the efforts 
to assimilate to them, they have some difficulty to restrain the 
energetic feelings, the wild exuberance of youth. 

There are other old men more respectable but not equally 
amiable, who place themselves in the centre of a certain rational 
sphere formed to exclude imagination, and with it all the indefi- 
nite gifts and attractions of the heart and mind. Such men extort 
respect, but repel affection; the young are over-awed by their 
presence, and though it were impossible but that all, sooner or 
later, should acquire the same disposition, this stern contempt of 
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human vanity, like the herald of death, appals the soul that glows, 
with hope and kindles with ardent affection. Both these extremes, 
had been avoided by my father, whese countenance, at once touch- 
ing and serene, has left on my mind. an indelible impression of, 
virtuous age, and even disposed me to offer involuntary respect 
to every other man of the same venerable aspect. 

It is oniy at this epoch of human life that the heart is divested 
of its habitual egotism, and the friend becomes the tutelary guar- 
dian of those he loves. Never shall I forget with what looks my 
father appeared to follow me, when I plunged into conversation 
with all the ardour and impetuosity inspired by active interests 
and ardent feelings. With those looks, though himself reposing 
on the shore, he seemed to accompany me with his vows and his 
benedictions, silently deploring that he could no longer protect 
me from the conflicting elements. 

The feebleness of his frame presented a striking contrast to the 
strength of his understanding, the depth of his judgment, the 
acute discrimination with which he appreciated the value of those 
intellectual treasures collected by time, by study, and experience, 
There was in this contrast something that cast around my father 
I know not what halo of futurity: and I often contemplated him 
with those emotions of tenderness which are awakened by the 
sight of a young man blasted in his first bloom, and whose hectic 
cheeks announce his rapid progress to an untimely grave. 

In these declining years his life was obscured by a portentous 
cloud, and he inspired an awful presage in that heart where he 
was not only beloved but adored. It was impossible to doubt that 
my father sympathized in the sufferings of human life. He at- 
tempted not to arrest the natural course of feeling by the imper- 
tinence of ordinary maxims, and common-place counsels.” He 
penetrated to your inmost being before he whispered consolation. 
He placed himself exactiy in your position before he attempted 
to decide upon your destiny. No one more frequently than myself 
has had occasion to remark in him, that ingenious benevolence 
with which he divined the sentiments peculiar to different cir- 
cumstances, either of age or fortune, not only with impartiality, 

but disinterestedness. He resided in-a province, which is not my 
native country, where the sgiene¢s are cultivated, perbaps te the 
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disadvantage, almost to the exclusion, of literature. He was sen- 
sible to the pain I suffered from the conflict of opposing feelings, 
when recalled by my friends and my predominant tastes to France, 
yet withheld by filial affection and insuperable repugnance to the 
idea of renouncing, even for a short period, his society. On such 
occasions, it was usual for him to take my part against my cen- 
surers; he even persisted in taking it against myself. When I 
sometimes lamented that I could not, like him, enjoy existence in 
solitude, nor, like him, supply to myself the loss of that quick 
collision of mind, that ardent emulation of glory, which doubles 
life and gives new powers to genius, he encouraged my predilec- 
tion for France, still clinging with affection to the memory of the 
past, and fervently desiring to preserve to his descendants an at- 
tachment to his adopted country. 

Little did I think at the moment of our parting, when we breath- 
ed the most tender adieu, with a delicious hope of a speedy re- 
union, little did I then think that we were parting for ever. 

M. Mathew de Montmorenci, who, though devoted to the most 
exalted-duties, is not indifferent to the delicate cares of friendship, 
M. de Montmorenci was present at that memorable moment; he 
witnessed the interest with which my father calculated even the 
most minute circumstance of my destiny; he saw him bless me; 
but the benediction was not ratified by heaven. During this fatal 
separation I was to lose my protector—my guardian—my friend 
—hiny whom I should have chosen from all mankind for the su- 
preme, the only object of my affection, had we been permitted to 
be coevals, to enter into the sphere of human existence together. 

No one, like my father, could ever inspire in those around the 
idea of an almost supernatural protection. It was peculiar to his 
mind to discover resources for almost every emergency; and, by 
a rare union of prudence and activity, he would provide for every 
thing and yet compromise nothing. 

During the convulsions of France, when we were even sepa- 
rated, I still confided in his protection, and never conceived the 
possibility of becoming subject to any calamity. Whilst he lived 
I felt assured that he would fly to my assistance. I knew that by 
his venerable air, his imposing eloquence, I might be redeemed 
from a prison. Asa tutelary angel I addressed him: as such I 
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yielded to his influence, with the unutterable conviction that it 
was not on me, but on him that devolved the care of my safety. 
I believed that even my errors were to be repaired by his assist- 
ance. So long as he lived, nothing appeared impossible—nothing 
hopeless. _ It is only since his death that I have learnt to feel ter- 
ror—that I have lost that sanguine confidence of youth which re- 
lies on obtaining every thing by its own effort. From him alone 
was derived my strength;—my confidence was his support. Does 
this tutelary spirit still watch over my fate? Shall it dictate to me 
what to ask, or warn me what to shun? Shall it still guide my 
steps? Are those paternal wings extended to my children, whom 
he blessed with his dying breath? Enshrined in my heart, may I 
still seek him there, to invoke his aid and to receive his counsels! 

In our retirement, my father allowed me the privilege of con- 
versing with him familiarly several hours every day; and, relieved 
from the apprehension of being an intruder, I freely demanded 
his opinion on every subject. He composed at stated hours, with- 
out ever having neglected either business or friendship. If I even 
entered his apartment within this interval, I perceived by a single 
glance that my presence gave him pleasure. Oh! for that cherish- 
ed. look, that paternal welcome, which it shall never more be mine 
to receive. I am now in the same apartment, surrounded by the 
objects associated with his image, my soul, my heart invoke him, 
and in vain! Oh! what is then the barrier that separates the living 
from the dead? An awful barrier, surely—or the being so good, 
so benevolent—the being by whom I was so tenderly beloved, in 
witnessing my despair—would, if he was permitted, comé to my 
assistance. : 

It has been remarked by a writer of no common talent, that 
there must always be some. point in which two hearts do not touch, 
which in time would be difficult to render their union supportable; 
but sprung from the same blood, a daughter has, however subor- 
dinate in her character, a perfect analogy with the beloved father 
who formed her mind from infancy, whose sentiments she me- 
chanically imbibed, whose opinions she implicitly adopted, and 


with whom she freely participated whatever he possessed—except ’ 


those sublime virtues which were incapable of participation. In 
osing such a father, who required only that his children should 
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love him and be happy, the anchorage of hope is gone—the pillar 
of confidence crumbles to the dust: not liberty, but desolation is 
offered to view. It was for him, the sublime man, the exalted 
son of genius to charge himself with the care of my humbler 
destiny. | 
_ Even in what regards external circumstances I have suddenly 
passed from the most perfect Confidence to doubt and uncertainty. 
There is not a single instance, whether small or great, ostensible 
or secret, in which I find not my loss as total as it must be irre- 
parable. 

By what efforts such privation is to be endured, I have yet to 
learn. I continue to exist, though none watches over my safety. 


I exist, though removed from that protection which rendered me_ 


interesting in my own eyes. Grief produces but grief. One day 
succeeds another, and I wake but to find life more desolate—more 
destitute of consolation. 

One of the greatest charms that I tasted in the intercourse with 
my father was, to perceive that he took a lively interest in real 
events, and was little disposed to pursue discussions on abstract 
questions. He had such an affluence of ideas, that it was scarcely 
possible to impart to him any with which he was not familiar: but 
as he was also an adept in the human heart, he was warmly in- 
terested in whatever developed its affections, and illustrated the 
history of man. Nothing was more revolting to him than com- 
mon-place metaphysics. “I would rather,” said he one day to 
me, “ listen to the good man who should describe to me the co- 
lour of the equipage he has just met in the streets, than to that 
Monsieur who addressed me the other day with: ‘1 know not 
whether you are of my opinion, sir, but it appears to me, that 
self-love is the frrimum modile of all human actions.”” Real 
events, however trifling, are less insipid and more pregnant with 
new ideas than common place reflections, reiterated by all, and 
felt by none. ! 

Aware of my father’s relish for strictures on men and manners, 
I was early accustomed to relate or to write to him whatever 
came under my observation, (when separated from each other): 
I still lived with him in the consciousness that I was collectifig 
materials for some future conversations, or in the satisfaction of 
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transmitting to him my own sources of enjoyment. He has fre 

quently said that he wished not to see more of the world than he 
found in my descriptions, which afforded him amusement without 
fatigue. He listened with so much animation—it was so delight- 
ful to inspire him with pleasure—that I am unable to recognize 
myself now that the pulse of life stands still, and that I can no 
longer measure it with his existence. The most stupendous 
events pass before me like so many shadows;—his reflections, 
his thoughts, his sentiments no longer embody themselves to my 
eyes. When we were separaied, he was incessantly before me. 
I felt his presence not only in the events of life, but in the still 
more tender sympathy he lavished on my happiness, and that of 
my children. In my last fatal journey what did not his kindness 
suggest, or rather prevent, to secure my daughter and myself 


from what he called the dangers of our expedition. Even his - 


letters are full of minute details, for which he sometimes offered 
the amiable excuse of paternal solicitude. I was perfectly aware 
of this angelic weakness which ever afforded me such voluptuous 
gratification, that when my daughter and myself, in going from 
Nuremberg to Berlin, were overturned in the snow, I exulted in 
the opportunity it afforded me of relating the adventure at Copet, 
and of witnessing the emotions with which he should listen to the 
recital of our perilous situation, and in hearing him anathematize 
the carelessness of my servant, and even my own temerity. It is 
only from a father we can receive such proofs of affection—an 
aged father, who is himself detached from the realities of life. 
Whilst our cotemporaries are engaged in-mutual conflicts, how 
delicious is the protection extended by our progenitors;—how 
disinterested the love which makes us feel every moment that we 
are still young and still tenderly beloved, and that we have yet a 
place on earth. When these too fall—when the generation that 
preceded our existence is passed away, we are left exposed to 
the arrows of death, and soon shall it be our turn to receive his 
behest and fill up the measure of human destiny. 

In the spring of that same year I was in Germany, in the pos- 
session of happiness, having regained my former elasticity and 
emulation in that land of sincerity, of knowledge and enthusiasm, 
. which deigned to distinguish the daughter of M. Necker, as if it 
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had been to Germany alone that her father owed his fortune, or 
devoted his genius and his virtues. 

In the many introductory letters, with which I was supplied by 
my father, he gave me the title of his only and cherished daugh- 
ter; and to noble minds no other recommendation could be neces- 
sary to engage their suffrage in favour of her whom such a man 
had honoured with that tender appellation. I know not whether 
it was the will of heaven that the thunder should reach me when 
I reposed in the bosom of happiness, and when the heart, which 
had been chilled by the bitter experience of ingratitude, once 
more expanded with hope and confidence. I was forming plans 
for various works, with the view of introducing into France the 
literature of Germany. I had been collecting notés on different 
subjects, which I hoped to submit to my father’s judgment. I 
was even amusing myself with calculating by the almanack the 
very day fixed for my departure, whilst my father, laughing at 
my passion for dates, promised to quit Geneva precisely at the 
same hour, and to proceed in expectation of my arrival at Copet. 
In the last letter I received from him are these words, which 
should alone inspire distrust in human destiny:—“ Enjoy, my 
child, without anxiety, whatever pleasure you can receive from 
the suciety of Berlin; for I know not when I have experienced 
such sensations of health.”” These assurances had lulled me toa 
security totally foreign from my habitual temper. Seldom had I 
breathed so lightly, never had I been more perfectly disengaged 
from all the cares and solicitudes which are the precursors of 
grief. It was on the morning of the 18th of August that one of 
my friends laid on my table two letters announcing my father’s 
illness, carefully concealing from me by what courier they had 
been brougat, and what dreadful intelligence had been commu- 
nicated. I departed instantly, unsuspicious of the deception, and 
till my arrival at Weimar never surmised the fatal truth that he 
was no more. 

It is impossible to describe those inconceivable emotions which 
we suffer from the death of our most intimate friend, with whom 
we have passed our whole life, who by the reciprocation of pain 
and pleasure seems identified and indissolubly united with our 


own existence. It is only by observing the decline of strength, 
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the extinction of energy, that we become truly sensible to the dis- 
parity of age; but to pass from a letter full of busy plans and gay 
anticipations, and breathing the most tender and ardent sentiments 
to an eternal silence, is such a stroke of calamity as the heart 
wants courage to sustain, and imagination has no power to sur- 
pass. 

In those terrible moments in which the whole human being is 
- disorganised, when we are conscious of a sort of internal frenzy 
that rages within us, we are disposed to create systems and super- 
stitions to renew our hopes and recall our illusions. On retracing 
my past life, I asked whether I had ever committed any crimes 
to merit such signal punishment, and had a momentary persua- 
sion that it was impossible such a penalty was imposed. 

When conviction was compelled by reason, my sufferings were 
such as must have extorted pity even from my most implacable 
enemies, But it is not to inspire pity that I write, in France more 
than any country this sentiment has long been exhausted. When 
I mention myself, it is only as an act of justice to my father, to 
illustrate his character by describing the impression which he 
produced on a heart susceptible of lively feelings—on one, who 
but for him could never have fathomed all the depths of life. 

It is but a feeble expression to say we should prefer death to 
grief. Who has not experienced this impulse of desperation, even 
for comparatively trivial sorrows? But, to give an idea of what 
was peculiar in my father’s character, and of his influence on the 
destiny of others if any one should say to me—*“ You shall be re- 
duced to the most abdject poverty, but your father, restored to 
youth, shall be the partner of your whole life’—the most deli- 
cious’ vision would be presented to my imagination. I should see 
his active intelligence recommencing the career of fortune; his 
dignity sustaining my respectability; his comprehensive mind 
preserving me from a monotonous insipidity; whilst the devoted- 
ness of his affections should ingeniously discover or create a 
thousand sources of pleasure, combined with skill and enjoyed 
with wisdom. If another should dexounce on me the calamity of 
blindness;—if it were predicted to me: “ All this nature which 
smiles around you shall vanish from your eyes: you shall no lon- 
ger see your children, but your father shall be your cotemporary; 
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his arm shall be your suppcrt; you shall still listen to his voice;— 
your father, whose kindness was never withheld from misfor- 
tune;—your father, whose pity was inexhaustible, who possesses 
an inimitable talent for consolation, and the most ingenious address 
in rousing the dejected soul;—your father, from whom you have 
derived every thing in this world, shall accompany your future 
steps in life’’—~even such a destiny, were it offered to my choice, 
I should not hesitate to prefer to independence, without his sym- 
pathy and support. 

Whilst I possessed him, the disparity in our ages frequently 
disturbed my tranquiliity; but were he restored to me, I would, 
methinks, gladly commute for it six months from every year of 
my existence. 

Were it possible, during the existence of the beloved object, 
to conceive the misery into which we are plunged by his loss, 
how much better should we know how to contribute to his hap- 
piness; how much more should we feel the value of every hour, 
of every moment enjoyed in his society. In vain do we recall the 
memory of our former affections. -It should seem that our enjoy- 
ment has borne no proportion to our sufferings, so superficial is 
our life that we do not half appreciate what we possess till it is 
wrested from our grasp. We are then haunted by the remem- 
brance of our omissions. A momentary expression of ill-humour 
or bitterness, though a thousand times expiated and pardoned, 
pursues the heart like a mortal enemy: at length all our thoughts 
become perplexed, and who knows if we shall be able to dissi- 
pate the phantoms created by despair? 

My father, in the spring of that fatal year, lived at Geneva, sur- 
rounded by his friends, and amongst them his eldest brother, for 
whom he had uniformly cherished the most cordial esteem and 
affection. He was also cheered by his niece, my dearest friend, 
(the daughter of the celebrated physician, Mad. Necker de 
Saussure,) and who, like an adopted sister, supplied my place in 
absence. 

In the narrow circle of domestic life, Mad. Necker de Saus- 
sure has acquired superior intelligence, and, in the ardent feel- 
ings of her affectionate heart, I had a guarantee for my immediate 
recall, whenever an alteration in the state of my father’s health 
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should alarm her solicitude. But the malady which proved mor- 
tal, equally violent and unexpected, attacked him at the moment 
when he seemed to have the most perfect enjoyment of life;— 
when in full possession of all his moral and intellectual energies, 
he might have continued to illustrate his character by his writings, 
and to direct the destiny of my children. Ina few passages writ- 
ten for his own private eye, 1 have found some passages admira- 
bly expressive of composure, of complacency, and tenderness, 
“ This is an agreeable age for writing,” he observes; “ this era of 
three score and ten. Your mind has not lost its vigour. Envy 
begins to leave you in peace, and you hear, by anticipation, the 
silver-toned voice of fame.” In another passage, he says—“ You 
are old, yet full of life, of love for your children. Must all these 
energies be deposited in the bosom of death?” Alas! he regretted 
us, and we were unable to retain him. In one of his reflections 
he makes the following remark:—“ When we lose a friend we 
are apt to think only of our own regrets; but should we not also 
think of the regrets which the departing friend must also suffer, 
in separating from those he loves?” It appears to me that he 
clung to life. It is indeed impossible but that such warm affec- 
tions, such happy recollections, must, in every situation, give 
value to existence. It is in the season of the passions, that the 
heart is left a prey to bitterness and despair. 

Often in our familiar conversations, my father gently complain- 
ed of the rapid flight of time. He once exclaimed, “ Why am I 
not thy brother?—I should then protect thee all thy life.” Me- 
thinks it must be an obtuse being whom such recollections do not 
instantly destroy. 

It is sometimes a cruel situation to love with enthusiasm one 
whose years double ours—to feel the impotence of our wishes to 
resist that invincible necessity, which imposes an eternal separa- 
tion—to be unable to tear from our own hearts that agitated life, 
which is as a consuming flame, and to divide it with him whom 
we have lost for ever! 

One of the most astonishing miracles of the moral world is that 
total forgetfulness of death in which we all continue to.exist— 
that frivolity of sensation, which makes us float so lightly on the 
waves. I am not surprised that persons of a susceptible nature, 
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when penetrated with this reflection, should retire to some mo- 
nastic solitude, anxious to discover, in: the most gloomy objects, 
some shade of resemblance between our early and our latter days. 

We know not in youth—previous to the experience of some 
great calamity, we are unable to comprehend—what it is to have 
lost all confidence in futurity. I cannot now be separated, during 
a single day from the surviving objects of my affection, but that 
every sudden noise recalls that messenger at Berlin, who changed 
for ever the tenor of my destiny. From poetry and music, those 
inexhaustible sources of tender melancholy, I now experience 
only the most agonizing emotions. I can scarcely persuade my- 
self that he is-not there, and that by dint of tears I shall not recall 
him to existence. And those impassioned sensibilities, once so 
delicious, from which I derived my enthusiasm, serve but to re- 
new in all its violence the grief which, during the ordinary occu- 
pation of the day, had been stilled, or rather stupified. 

There is a window in my father’s study which looks upon the 
wood, where he had erected the tomb in which his remains were 
to be re-united to my mother’s ashes. The same window com- 
mands a view of the avenue leading to the spot; and it was there 
that he was accustomed to stand after I had left him to bid me 
adieu, waving his handkerchief till I was no longer in sight. 

On one of the evenings that we spent together in this study, 
during the last autumn, when we had been long engaged in the 
most interesting conversation, I asked Aim, who seemed to be my 
guarantee from every misfortune, even from that of losing him, 
what would become of me if ever I should be called to this se- 
vere trial? “* My child,” replied he, with a broken voice, and with 
an angelic expression of countenance—* God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb.” Alas! the storm has not spared me. De- 
prived of one country, I return to the other—to the paternal man- 
sion—but to find a tomb. 

It is possible that I shall be blamed for having printed, amongst 
my father’s posthumous works, some passages which contain my 
own eulogium; but I scruple not to avow, that I value nothing 
half so much as those commendations, and far from suppressing 
them, I am desirous to reprint, in the present collection, that note 
in reference to me, which is annexed to the miscellanies of my 
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mother; and the letters in my behalf, which he addressed in the 
succeeding years to one of the first functionaries of the state. I 
should have found no enemies, I should not have been refused 
that benevolence to which I was entitled, had I been permitted 
to invest myself with this magnificent suffrage. But his memory 
is now my egis, and this shall yet cover me till I descend to the 
tomb where we shall one day be all three united. 

I shall not attempt to dispute the observation which some may 
be pleased to make, that we are a family who delighted to echo 
each other’s praises. Yes—we loved;—we could not live without 
saying that we loved. We scorned to repel the attacks of our en- 
emies. We forbdore to direct our strength against them. To 
malice and persecution we opposed only those principles of which 
I alone remain the unfortunate but faithful depository. 

My father in one of his memorandums, writes;—“ Ours is truly 
a singular family.” Singular it perhaps has been, and such let it 
remain. Never shall the multitude pursue the path it has chosen. 
It will be for posterity alone to determine whether my father did 
right in sacrificing so much of present good for the suffrage of 
future ages. He admired the expression of St. Augustine, in 
speaking of the Divinity—“ patient because he is eternal.” Even 
man, feeble as he is when he aspires to glory—to that terrestrial 
immortality, ought to be patient, if he would be eternal. 

My father, as will appear by his Thoughts was frequently oc- 
cupied with the ideas of death, which he endeavoured'to familiar- 
ize to his imagination: and it is probable that death would have 
been more frequently the subject of our private conversation, but 
for the disparity of age, which must have embittered our reflec- 
tions. Happily, however, this expression, the disparity of age, 
has but a momentary, an evanescent sense; a little while, and it 
will be for me to suffer those mortal agonies which he has tasted. 
At that terrible moment he also shall appear before me; it will 
be in his arms that-I shall breathe my last. 

In one of his notes he says—“ Imagine that you have seen the 
crowd which assists at your interment, and all is over.” Had he 
then represented to himself the distress which must be created by 
his loss—had his penetrating spirit pursued the subject in all its 
details, even to the sepulchre; but passing from those gloomy 
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ideas to that exquisite delicacy of sentiment, in which no private 
individual, and still less any public character, ever equalled him, 
he records in the next page an infantine remark of my daughter, 
of which the sensibility had touched him. And he subjoins, in 
speaking of her: “ Would that some one would bring me tidings 
of her!” It is for me, my father, to be the first to fulfil that mis- 
sion. Kindly has providence thrown over our future paths the veil 
of hope. Were our eyes permitted to take a clear view of the 
opposite shore, who would remain on this desolate coast? Who 
would not be impatient to depart, and to rejoin his chosen friends? 

In the progress of my father’s illness he was soon in a state of 
delirium. Even then, when disengaged from all external objects, 
he evinced the elevation and the sensibility of his soul. He in- 
cessantly mentioned religion with love and respect; he implored 
with fervor the indulgence and the mercy of God. What are we 
if such a man distrusted his acceptance? He gave his blessing to 
my three children;—he blessed also his daughter. Laying his 
hand upon his heart he repeated many times the touching words— 
“ She has loved me much.” He was anxious for my future fate. 
Several times during his fever hefexpressed his apprehensions that 
his last work might have been injurious to my interest. He pitied 
me for losing him. Engrossed exclusively by the tender domes- 
tic affections, he retained no recollection of his arduous career, or 
of its splendid celebrity. The heart alone survives in those mo- 
ments of depression, when vulgar men betray only egotism and 
vanity. 

His testament commences with these words: —“I bless the 
Supreme Being for the lot which he has been pleased to grant me 
on earth; and, with firm afhance, remit to his goodness and mer- 
cy my future destiny.”—-Thus, in defiance of all his various suf- 
ferings, he was satisfied with his lot; and neither assuming pride 


or affecting humility, he felt that it had been illustrious, and that 
time would consecrate it to immortality. 


The last words which he uttered were addressed to the Deity. 
“ Great God!” he exclaimed, “receive thy servant, who approach- 
es death with hasty steps.” Doubtless this petition was accept- 
ed. It was he who was protected by heaven, not his unhappy 
daughter, who was not even permitted to receive his last words, 
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to sustain him in the awful conflict of nature. She even enjoyed 
existence at the moment that he perished. 

In his discourse on charity, he has said: “ How impressive, how 
sublime is that last mornent in which our account with this world 
i8 Closed, when the virtuous man, in taking a retrospective view 
of his former life, may with propriety declare in the words of 
Job—“ I relieved the destitute stranger, and the orphan who had 
none to succour him. The blessing of him who was about to per- 
ish came upon me; and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy.” ” Admirable prediction of his own end! In the same dis- 
course, he describes with a sagacity, which is at once ingenious 
and affecting, all those good offices; the dispensations which 
charity employs in administering relief to the suffering wretch, or 
proposes consolation for the afflicted soul. It is thus that he disco- 
vers the inexhaustible resources of a master mind, surrendered 
without reserve to the impressions of goodness and benevolence. 

In one day, and by one fatal blow, the sources of pity were dried 
up, and the altar of magnanimity levelled to the dust. To the 
disinterested sufferers in the cause of liberty it had been soothing 
to consider the house of Necker as a sanctuary, and cheering to re- 
flect, that in this remote dwelling at the foot ofthe Alps, one great and 
virtuous man existed, who participated in their sacrifices, and 
hallowed their exertions; and who in his life and writings, contin- 
ued to inspire that sacred love of truth and rectitude, that eleva- 
tion of soul, and religious sympathy, which are all-sufficient to re- 
compense pain and privation. 

And all this is now over. That sanctuary is closed of earth. 
There is no longer a triumph for patriotism. The laurel which 
the suffrage of one great man conferred on a noble action is blast- 
ed. He, who in his illustrious old age, kindled, with a persuasive 
eloquence, in all who approached him the love of truth and jus- 
tice, is now silent for ever! In the universal veneration attached 
to his name, the good of every country found refuge and pro- 
tection. And I am not solitary in deploring a loss which leaves 
in society an awful void—an universal desolation. 

Other men have pursued a career more brilliant—more dazzling 
resplendent to the eye of ¥mbition, and flattering to the heart, 
Whose only aspiration is for prosperity: but never has any man of 
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genits arisen in France so warmly, so devotedly the friend of vir- 
tue. Never again shall such proofs be given of bénevolence, of ten- 
derness, of magnanimity, and heroic attachment. From France, 
from the world, this bright éxample is withdrawn, fof mankihd— 
as for me, this star is set for ever! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD WIG. 


Tuis word is abridged from feriwig, which comes from the 
Low Dutch feruik, which means the same thing. When it was 
first introduced into the English language it was written and pro- 
nounced frerwick, the u being merely changed into w; and it is still 
found 80 written in old English books. Afterwards the i was in- 
troduced for euphony’s sake, and it became feriwick, and at last 
the final ck was changed into g, and made feriwig, and by con- 
traction wig. 

The Dutch word feruik was borrowed from the French jfer- 
rugue. The termination wik is a favourite one with that nation, 
and is generally substituted in borrowed words for the French 
ugue and the German auch. To pursue this etymology, the French 
word frerrugue comes from the Spanish feluca, and this last from 
frelo, which signifies hair, and is derived from the Latin pilus. 
Hence the Latin word fils, hair, has produced the English word 
wig. Q. E. D. 


ecm 
CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Strictures on an article in the Philadelphia Magazine, vol. 1. No. 5, ef 
seq. entitled ‘‘ Remarks on Dr. Wilson’s Essay on Grammar.”’ 

An examination, of whatever may be found in the Remarks on 
the Essay on Grammar, bearing even the semblance of weight, is 
painfully submitted to, without regard to their feverish tempera- 
ment, not because any thing is apprehended from their influence; 
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but because, being truly pedagogical, they are presumed to speak 
the sentiments of those, who aim to support that fabric of fiction 
of which our language ought to be disencumbered. 

One object of the Zssay evidently was, to show the variety, and 
to mark with precision, the determinate effects of the modes, ten- 
ses, kc. of some of the ancient languages: and, by comparing 
them with our own, to discover the inutility and impropriety of 
servilely adopting an apparatus to which our language is an entire 
stranger. In the arguments of the Essay the author of the Re- 
marks finds zo interest; and by professing himself not prepared 
to follow, he avoids the trouble of them, resting, nevertheless, the 
claim of mode and tense, gender and case, number and person, 
upon frivileges to which, he says, the English language is entitled. 
Its title is not questioned by the Zssay te any of them, which are 

found in it. But those modes, tenses, and cases which are un- 
necessary, merely theoretic, and dependent on the caprice of 
the respective teachers, instead of being privileges, are really ob- 
stacles to a correct understanding of the language. Under the 
appearance of learning they cloud and embarrass the construction; 
they prevent often the clear discernment of the meaning of sen- 
tences, and disappoint the expectations of the inquirers for cer- 
tainty, who, after the labour of years, are still unable to resolve 
their native language according to the natural syntax, and origi- 
nal formation of its phrases, and periods. Of what advantage is it 
to have been painfully instructed in the usual discriminations of 
more than thirty tenses, when two only exist; and to be able ex- 
peditiously to enumerate the technical names of all those com- 
binations of words, if still ignorant of the senses of the respective 
terms, and of the true exposition and natural resolution of such 
expressions! The authority of the teacher, and the rules of the 
grammar ought not, and cannot, to those who search “for truth, 
supply the place of evidence and facts. Names are no know- 
ledge, nor shadows substance. If more than two tenses exist 
in our language, who shall prescribe the number? In the last age 
our grammarians wished to adopt the number and names of the 
tenses of the Latin verbs, but misunderstood their real meaning. 
In our day, not content withthe divisions of actions into perfect 
and imperfect, they have aimed to borrow from the Greeks their 
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distinctions of definite and indefinite, in finite Verbs, and of two or 
three futures. Others, equally regardless of the paucity of the 
changes really found in English words, have gone in quest of oc- 
cult principles, which they imagine common to all languages, 
and would teach, not the grammar of our language, but universai 
grammar, a philosophical chimera. Facts, not, hypotheses, are 
desirable; truth, not theory, should be our object; and real differ- 
ences should take place of distinctions merely nominal, or at the 
best problematical. 

The simplicity of the English language is deemed incompati- 
ble with the interest of teachers. Hence the multitude of modes, 
tenses, cases, &c. &c. To learn and teach the names of these, ac- 
cording to any scheme, is easy, and has the show of knowledge; to 
ascertain the true sense of each word, and the respective effects of 
many when connected together, and to analyze the compound, is 
at the first arduous, and therefore a labour encountered by few, 
but is rational and conviricing. The author of the Remarks déno- 
minates this a sweeping system; it does aim to sweef away things 
worse than useless; and it may have the effect to sweef away the 
gains which have sprung from teaching fictions for realities; but 
such gains may be honourably replaced, by imparting knowledge 
which is real and profitable. 

The author of the Remarks, unfortunately for his cause, brings, 
in support of his objections, arguments which are decisively 
against them. Thus, instead of showing that those combinations 
of verbs which he calls tenses, existed from the early periods 
of the English language, he virtually asserts the contrary, by af- 
firming that the omission of the preposition zo before an infinitive 
mode, preceded by a finite verb, “is of modern date,’ a fact, 
which, he asserts, can be proved from early English writers, and 
the first translations of the Scriptures into our language. This is 
to concede that the verbs now denominated auxiliaries, and sup- 
posed to coalesce with those which follow them, were originally 
distinct, independent in sense, and principle; which is fairly to 
abandon that artificial, uncertain, and perplexed scheme, he deems 
it to be his interest to support. ; 

The fabricated tenses and cases are often vindicated, because 
ancillary to those of the Greek and Latin; but this reviewer alle- 
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ges that, “ from whatever language the English has been derived, 
whether from Latin, Greek, or Saxon, is of little consequence—it 
is now English, and as such is entitled to all the privileges of 
mode and tense,” &c. “ without relation to any ancient rules,” 
In this he is correct; for whether there be modes and tenses in 
those languages or not, ours should be guided only by what is 
found in itself. As those languages differ in their tenses from 
each other, so does ours from them all. And if we have but two 
tenses, let the teachers of those languages, instead of distorting 
the English, instruct their pupils so to combine the words, as 
most nearly to approximate the sense of those, they would trans- 
Jate. By such efforts they may arrive at a clearer comprehension 
of the peculiarities of the dead languages than is at present acqui- 
red in our schools, and open to public view many things, both 
in the Scriptures and the classics, which are not generally 
known. 

If the verbs termed auxiliary be, as this writer supposes, 
“mere articles in our language, unmeaning of themselves,” 
and without title to the denomination of verbs, they must be ever 
a source of uncertainty. But if they can be shown to be principal 
verbs of determinate meanings, a remedy is found for the evil. 
He triumphs in s/ail, and bids defiance, in these temperate ex- 
pressions: “ As for shall, should, &c. there are no words of simi- 
lar orthography with which sophistry could attempt to identify 
them; and all the logic ever used could not make it appear other- 
wise than ridiculous to attempt to use them as principal verbs.” 
Such a confident denial of the existence of the principal verb 
shall, merely because not known to the author of the Remarks, 
evinces a zeal that is indiscreet, and unfayourable to fair investi- 
gation. He ought to have known that sha/d was used by ancient 
writers without another verb following it, that is, according to his 
own ideas, aS a principal verb, and it signified ¢o owe; thus, in 
Chaucer this expression occurs, “the faithe I shall to God;’” 
that is, the fidelity I owe to God. Shall comes almost directly 
from the Hebrew word ‘xw, which signifies to ask, demand, or 
require. In our language, at present, it chiefly forece/s in the first 
person, in the others ¢hreagens or engages. These transitions of 
sense are obvious. Shadi is the present tense; it supplies the de- 
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fect of a future, not by any force it may be supposed to derive 
from rules of grammar, not by being a future of itself, but by rea- 
son of its meaning, for it refers to an action or event, which has not a 
obtained at the time of speaking, and is therefore necessarily fu- 
ture. As the Essay has not been answered on this subject, it is not i 
necessary to pursue it further. 

It is in like manner pronounced an error to have accounted 
would to be the past tense of wi/l, “ Would, he observes, in its 
general use, has no more affinity to wi// than wish has to deter- 
mination, and if, in the various combinations of words, it should be 
found partaking of its nature ina slight degree, it is to be consi- 
dered rather as an accidental approximation than any natural par- 
ticipation. Let us compare them:—J will write—a promise; J 
would write—a positive wish. We see then that they differ mate- ib 
rially!”” Mr. Tooke has correctly noticed that “ where we now 
use wil/, our old English word was wol; which he supposes came 
from the Latin volo, and this from the old Greek word Bovasa; w 
having been ‘used for », and » for B—changes known to have been 
frequent. The past tense of wol was woled, which exactly corres- 
ponded to our would, thus, 
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‘¢ Be so that thei him helpe woled.””—Gower. 


In “ I will write,’’ I will is a present tense, and equivalent to J de- 
sire, or incline. Write is an infinitive mode, expressing the action 
indefinitely. The action expressed by write being at the time of 
speaking practicable, and an object _of choice, .was therefore 
deemed future. It may be intended and accepted as a frromise, but 
not by the original import of the terms; for it is often used where 
no promise is understood. 

“ I would write,” expresses a “ frositive wish?’? Would expres- 
ses-a past desire; and because write is used, and not Aave written, 
the action which was the object of such desire, appears unaccom- 
plished at the time of speaking; but so far are the terms J would 
write, from expressing a “ positive wish,” that by expressing a 
past inclination, when they also imply some prevention of its ac- 
complishment, or change of desire, they fairly exclude a present 
desire; and where the purpose has been effectuated, they denote 
a past determination; which the author of the Remarks considers 
to be widely different from a wish. Thus, Why did you write? 

VOL. V. 3.N 
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Because I would write; that is, because it was my determination 
to write. . 

Of all the auxiliary verbs, do is thought by the author of the 
Remarks to be least independent of, and most “ completely amal- 
gamated with the principal verb’”’ which it immediately precedes. 
I love, and I do love, he deems to be of the same mode and tense; 
because if they be not such, “there is certainly no additional 
force »iven to the first assertion;” that is to J dove, by the inser- 
tion of the word do. Does the additional force of signification 
spring from the supposed circumstance that they are one and the 
same tense, or is it the obvious effect of the word do? If the lat- 
ter is the truth, then do, when denominated an auxiliary, must 
have a meaning of some kind. That do, asa principal verb, sig- 
nifies to act, is strangely acknowledged by the reviewer. But ac- 
tion is implied in every finite transitive verb in our language. 
Hence it has been observed by Dr. Johnson, that “ do is used for 
any verb, to save the repetition of the verb.” Consequently, when 
placed before another verb, it expresses distinctly the action sig- 
nified by such verb, and thus gives energy to the expression. Do, 
in I do love, isthe same mode and tense with love, in J love. As do 
expresses a present tense indicatively, and the first person, there 
is neither utility nor propriety in the supposition that Jove, imme- 
diately following it, should be a finite verb, or have tense, num- 
ber, and person. Love, therefore, in the expression JZ do love, 
must necessarily be an infinitive mode following do, a finite prin- 
cipal verb. Thus this insoluble enigma, which was generously 
supposed to be “ designedly omitted” in the Essay, presents no 
difficulty, unless to minds which are not interested in such inqui- 
ries. 

To the definition “ an adjective expresses a quality belonging 
to a noun, without other circumstance,” it is objected, that an ad- 
jective thus expresses only the quality of a name. A noun does 
indeed signify the name of a thing; but as it is used for the thing 
itself, whether it be substance, mode, or relation, there is no reae 
son to suppose that the quality should, by any one, be understood 
of the name, rather than of the thing intended by it. If the defini- 
tion had been, an adjective expresses a quality belonging to that 

which is signified by a noan, it would have comprehended ab- 
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stract qualities, and consequently nouns. If the words “ without 
other circumstatice,” had been omitted, the definition would have 
included participles. If the definition had been an adjective de- 
notes a quality in the concrete—this would have been deemed 
uhintelligible to those who concern themselves only with the syl- 
labus of grammar annexed to the Essay. Three pages had been 
occupied, without waste of words, in the examination of former 
definitions of an adjective, and the labour had terminated in propo- 
sing the following: “an adjective, in our language, is a sort of 
word, which expresses a concrete or adhering quality of a noun, 
without other circumstance.” That which is given in the syllabus 
is a substitution, thought to be more brief and intelligible. The 
author of the Remarks has obligingly offered another in these 
words: “an adjective is a word used to gualify a noun.” Whilst 
within the fortress of a reviewer, he was more safe; but this ef- 
fort is a dangerous experiment, which should operate as a warn- 
ing to all critics to examine well the ground before they pass the 
lines. Why did he not remember, that the articles a and the qua- 
lify nouns, and that the participles often do the same thing? These 
must, therefore, by his definition, become adjectives. But he has 
given us also another characteristic of an adjective. It occurs in 
his objections to that part of the syllabus which treats of the ad- 
jective worth. “ The word worth,” he asserts, “is no more an 


adjective than from, to, by, or with is; nor is any word an adjec- 


tive that does not harmonize with the word ¢hing, or its plural.” 
He has not condescended to say of what part of speech he ac- 
counts worth, in the expression “ it is worth money;” which was 
the example honoured by his attention. Knowing therefore no 
better, we suppose that worth is sometimes used as a verb; as, 


> sometimes as a noun; “ they have lost their 


“ qo worth the man;’ 
dignity and worth;’’ and often as an adjective, until our error 
shall be deemed worth a refutation. The noun worth signifies va- 
lue in the abstract; the adjective worth expresses value as a qua- 
lity in the concrete, or belonging to the noun; the childish cha- 
racteristic, that it must harmonize with the word ¢hing to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The author of the Remarks has in general prudently avoided 
substitutions, yet he has not been able to conceal himself. His 
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sense of the word qualify is evidently novel; adjective he explains 
by assistant; ought is“ the only defective verb in our language.” 
These traits shall constitute his apology; our object is merely de- 
fence of truth. It is possible that his meaning for defective may 
not have been discovered, since he has mistaken the representa- 
tion of a historical fact in the Essay for a definition of a defective 
verb. This he might have found on page xii. of the syllabus. 
“6 Defective,” verbs, “ are such as want any of the parts.” Be is 
therefore properly classed with such verbs: for was is another 
word of different origin. 

His last “ observation” on the work is directed against the de- 
finition of a “ mode; it(as stated in the syilabus f. xvii.) is the 
form of a verb indicating the manner of being, or action, denoted 
by the verb;” which, nevertheless, is no otherwise impeached, 
than by attempting to show that Jove, when implying a command, 
and can, which is in the Essay deemed to be an indicative, are 
under the same circumstances, and equally in the indicative. This 
confusion arises from his comparing the meaning of the verb can 
with the “direction,” as he terms it, implied in the imperative 
love, which is wholly distinct from the sense of the word. The 
“ observation on the mode,” justly disclaims the character of an 
argument; it is rather the feeble effort of a mind prejudiced against 
evidence which it cannot resist, and particularly afflicted by the 
consideration that can, if potential, presents a dis fetitum, poten- 
tially expressed in the obvious meaning of the term, and poten- 
tially implied by the mode of the expression; and therefore that 
can must, when finite, be taken indicatively. 


Friacourt, in his history of the island of Madagascar, gives us 
a sublime prayer, used by the people we call savages.—“ O Eter- 
nal! have mercy upon me decause I am passing away:—O Infinite! 
because I am but a speck:—O Most Mighty! because I am weak: 
—O Source of Life! because I draw nigh to the grave:—O 
Omniscient! because I am_im darkness:—O All-bounteous! be- 
cause I am poor:—O All-sufficient! because I am nothing.” 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Resources of the United States of America; or a View of the agricul- 
tural, commercial, manufacturing, financial, political, literary, moral, 
and religious Capacity and Character of the American People. By John 
Bristed, counsellor at law, author of the Resources of the British Em- 
pire. New-York, published by Jas. Eastburn & Co. 1818. pp. 505. 


The following account of a recent work is derived from so respectable 
a source that we publish it without hesitation. Perhaps our correspondent 
is correct in his opinion, that no verdict will be pronounced upon Mr. 
Bristed’s labours. We agree with him that they will excite the extremes 
of praise and blame; and though we cheerfully give place to a paper of the 
former description, we ought not to preclude ourselves from the expres- 
sion of different opinions. Mr. Bristed comes voluntarily to the stake, 
after eleven years preparation, during which time he informs us, that he 
had access to the most ample materials. His carriage is lofty, and his tone 
is very peremptory. He writes as if he thought we were ignorant of the 
advantages which we possess, and that Nature had confided to his custody 
the key to our hidden resources. He seems to challenge criticism to that 
diversion which has become so popular in modern times. The ‘ Adver- 
tisement”’ prefixed to his work justifies an expectation that it is the pre- 
cursor of a methodical exposition of the resources of our country. In such 
a work there should be nothing superficial, nothing trifling, none of those 
little tricks, which are too common with our writers, of scattering praises 
around them, in order to be repaid in the same coin. We are constrained to 
say that this work appears to us to be greater in promise than performance. 
However long a time the author may have been employed in preparing his - 
materials for the press, we think he has not been sufficiently careful in the 
collocation of them. The edifice, though evidently polished with great art, 
has not been reared with that attention to coherence and symmetry which 
ensures durability. In those parts which relate to our literature, he has 
endeavoured to rescue, from the abyss of oblivion, several barks which 
have been stranded and forgotten; and many of our greatest names are 
entirely unnoticed, while others are extolled whose existence, we think, 
will be confined to these pages. We do not dwell with any satisfaction on 
the defects of this work, and shall therefore make but a single observation 
before we present to the reader its brighter side. We allude to the sarcasm 
in which the community is represented as giving ‘‘ permiss?on to starve’’ to 
the founder of this journal, “in recompense for his felicitous effusions of 
genius, taste, feeling, tenderness, eloquence, wit and humour.” Now if 
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Mr. Bristed had been as well acquainted as he ought to have been, with 
the literary history of the amiable and lamented personage, whom he de- 
scribes, he could have depicted the enthusiasm with which Mr. Dennie’s 
literary project was received in every section of this country, and he 
might have added, that although his prejudices on certain subjects were 
by no means popular, and were expressed in violent, and often offensive 
terms, yet it was in his power to derive an ample revenue from this jour- 
nal. Among the latest compositions of our predecessor, the author should 
not have overlooked that ‘“‘ Address,” in which Mr. Dennie described, 
with so much sensibility, the kindness of his personal friends, and the li- 
beral indulgence of his patrons. Although he was not a prophet in his own 
country, we know that in Philadelphia he was warmly welcomed, liberally 
cherished, and deeply regretted. 


Ir has become so established a habit, among critics, to consi- 
der the works which they profess to review as merely texts 
upon which to comment, and as subjects upon which to display 
their own profundity of thought and extent of erudition, that a 
review is generally expected to be a finished original essay upon 
a given subject. We feel it incumbent upon us to acquaint our 
readers beforehand, that in the following pages, we do not make 
any such pretensions. We do not consider ourselves as the princi- 
pals and our author as the secondary. On the contrary, we desire 
"10 act merely as a faithful medium between the work before us 
and the public. We are not professed artists, who hold a picture 
up to view, and by our significant looks and artful observations, en- 
deavour to persuade those whom we address, that we ourselves 
could produce a much finer piece; but we are merely amateurs, 
who aspire to nothing more than to point out the beauties and the 
defects of the production before us. 

Mr. Bristed’s book is of such a nature as, probably, to admit of 


a greater variety of opinions. respecting its merits than almost - 


any other of the same dimensions. It contains so great a variety 
of matter, so many sentiments which some persons will approve 


and others dislike, that each chapter will probably have its admi- 
rers and opposers; and very few will entirely agree in sentiment 
respecting the whole work. 

Mr. Bristed writes with much appearance of ardour and enthu- 
siasm; and every such writer must expect to meet with the ex- 
treme of praise or of blame. If he warms his readers to a tempee 
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rature equal to his own, he may expect to be highly extolled; but 
if they remain cool and undisturbed, there is danger that his en- 
thusiasm may be looked upon as folly or madness. 

Besides, if our author maintain his ground at all, he necessarily 
stands so high, that self love will be apt to take the alarm, and, 
instead of freely acknowledging his merits, be inclined to judge 
of him by his imperfections and errors. Another circumstance 
may probably militate against our author: we mean his manner 
of treating the subjects which come before him. There is a way 
ef gaining reputation for superior wisdom and learning by treat- 
ing ordinary matters with pomp and formality. But, to the mass 
of readers, Mr. Bristed is in danger of appearing below his pro- 
per level because of the ease and familiarity with which he treats 
the profoundest subjects. 

The work before us contains so great a variety of matter that 
the limits of a review will admit little more than a faint outline 
of the plan, and a few extracts, to shaw the manner of the au- 
thor. 

The title of the book does not fully express what it is; for the 
writer not only enumerates and displays the resources of the Uni- 
ted States, but indulges in various discussions respecting the man- 
ner in which those resources should be displayed. 

The introductory remarks are designed to expese some of the 
misrepresentations respecting this country made by European 
travellers, and to hold up to public contempt their blunders and 
absurdities. After an honourable exception from the above cen- 
sures of a few of those who have written about this country, the 
design of the work is thus expressed: “ The chief intention of 
the following pages is to show, that the truth, as is generally the 
the case in all human opinions and transactions, lies between the 
two extremes which have been chosen by the calumniators and 
panegyrists of the United States; that this country is neither the 
garden of Eden, nor the valley of Tophet; that the Americans 
themselves are neither angels nor fiends, but human beings, clo- 
thed with flesh and blood, possessing the appetites and passions, 
the powers and frailties of mortality; and greatly influenced in 
their feelings, sentiments and conduct by the peculiar circumstan- 
ces in which they are placed. It is wished, ‘ nothing extenuating, 
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nor setting down aught in malice,’ to give a faithful portrait, a 
living likeness of the habits and condition of an enterprising, intel- 
ligent, spirited, aspiring people, that must be, ere long, and that 
ought, before this period, to have been better known; and more 
justly appreciated by the potentates and nations of Europe.” 

The first chapter contains a variety of interesting facts and de- 
tails relative to the aspect, agriculture, and population of the Uni- 
ted States, interspersed with reflections and comparisons which 
serve to set this country in a very favourable light, when contrast- 
ed with the countries of Europe. The whole is summed up in 
the following spirited manner. “ The United States then exhibit 
a mighty empire, covering a greater extent of territory than all 
Europe, and held together by twenty separate state sovereignties, 
watching over and regulating, in their executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments, all its municipal and local interests, with a 
federal head, a general government, preserving and directing all 
its national concerns and foreign relations; with a soil rich in all 
the productions of prime necessity, of convenience, anc luxury, 
and capable of sustaining jive hundred millions of people; a line 
of sea-coast more than two thousand miles in extent, and a natu- 
ral internal navigation, in itself excellent, and capable of still fur- 
ther improvement, by the construction of canals, at a compara- 
tively trifling expense; affording within its capacious bosom an 
asylum sufficient to receive all the distressed of Europe, and hold- 
ing out the sure means of ample subsistence and perfect indepen- 
dence to every one who unites in his own character and conduct 
the qualities of industry, sobriety, perseverance, and integrity.” 

The second chapter, which treats of the commerce of the Uni- 
ted States, begins with the embargo and restrictive systems of 
Mr. Jefferson, and the consequences resulting from those mea- 
sures. In this, as in the preceding chapter, Mr. Pitkin’s Statistics 
serves as a text book for our author. One remark, which occurs 
among the tables of imports and exports, is particularly worthy 
of notice: “ Whence it appears that the trade between the United 
States and Britain is greater in amount than between the United 
States and all the rest of the world; whichis a strong reason why 
the two countries, for theirmutual benefit, should preserve friendly 
relations towards each other, in the sfirit as well as in the letter 
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ef peace.” We refer our readers to what is said, in this chapter, 
respecting the advantages to the commerce of the United States 
which it is generally supposed would result from the eman- 
cipation of the Spanish colonies, as well worthy of deep consider- 
ation. 

The junction of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by means of a 
passage across the isthmus of Panama, is a splendid project upon 
which Mr. Bristed delights to dwell. So much so, that it appears 
to make him forget for a moment, that the subject of his chapter 
is not the commerce of Britain, but of America. 

The chapter on the manufactures of the United States is short. 
It is introduced by some general reflections upon manufactures, 
and upon the course which this country ought to adopt with re- 
spect to them. Our author’s opinion is, that “ agriculture and 
manufactures act and react upon each other for their mutual be- 
nefit;” but that, in young countries, where the population is thin, 
and the wages of labour high, it is not right to “ endeavour te 

force the production of manufactures.” 
which is, “ because experience has uniformly shown that no na- 


A further reason for 


tion has ever yet pushed its manufactures to any great extent, 
without introducing and continuing a very alarming quantity of 
misery and disease, decrepitude, vice, and profligacy among the 
lower orders of the people; and this, to the statesman who mea- 
sures the strength and greatness of a nation by the health and vir- 
tue, the prosperity and happiness of its citizens, seems too great 
a price to pay for the privilege of manufacturing a few yards of 
broadcloth, or a few pieces of muslin.” 

We cannot, however, entirely accord with him in the following 
conclusion: “ The United States, therefore, should resolutely cast 
off their shoulders all the shackles of bounties, protections, prohi- 
bitions, and monopolies; and permit agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures to find the legitimate level of unimpeded competi- 
tion, and to employ just so much of the productive industry and 
capital of the country as individual inclination and interest might 
require, without apy interference on the part of the government, 
which ever acts the wisest part, when it suffers all the various 
classes of the community to manage their own affairs in their own 
way.’ We have always considered this theory of leaving the dil- 
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ferent classes of the community enéirely to themselves as errone- 
ous. By parity of reasoning might be shown the inutility of all 
laws, as respects the happiness of society, because each individuad 
may be supposed to know what is most conducive to his own wel- 
fare. It appears to us that every enlightened government should 
possess a restraining and regulating power over all the different 
kinds of industry in the community, the exercise of which power 
undoubtedly requires great wisdom and discretion, but which ap- 
pears to us as necessary to the well-ordering of the fabric of soci- 
ety, as the balance-wheel is to ihe regular movement of the vari- 
ous parts of a complicated machine. And the government of 
Great Britain, in defiance of the philosophers, has invariably kept 
a steady hand upon the trade, commerce, and manufactures of her 
realm. Let it not be supposed, however, that we are for crippling 
and retarding the operations of individual industry and exertion. 
We maintain that governments should have a general superin- 
tending and protecting care, by which the several movements of 
the community may be prevented from thwarting and counteract- 
ing each other. In these theories of perfect freedom it seems to 
be forgotten that men are very imperfect beings, who require a 
constant watch over them. Jn all calculations the nature and im- 
perfections of the materials to be employed must be carefully ta- 
ken into accuunt, or the practical result will be found widely dif- 
ferent from the philosophical theory. 

We suspect that some errors have crept into the statements, 
made in this chapter, of the extent and nature of our manufac- 
tures; but such is the rapid growth of every thing in this country, 
that the truth, in all probability, is only told by a brief anticipa- 
tion. 

We next come to the chapter on the finances of the country. In 
the preceding pages, our author somewhat resembles a traveller 
inquiring his way. But here he begins to tread with the firmness 
and independence of one who feels himself approaching his na- 
tive home, and who begins to recognize the places and objects 
around him. The chapter opens with urging upon our govern- 
ment, in the most forcible manner, the duty of imposing internal 
taxes, “in order to raisevan ample revenue for the purposes of 
national defence, of internal improvement, of rewarding long-tried, 
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faithful public services, and the encouragement and patronage of 
literature, arts and science.” The folly of what is miscalled eco- 
nomy, is likewise set forth; and the fears of the people respect- 
ing a standing army of ten thousand men, treated as absurd. Fhe 
follow*%ig passage is weli worthy of consideration. “ Upon what 
ground of political forecast and wisdom is it, that so many mem- 
bers of congress, and so large a portion of the people out of the 
national legislature, seem bent upon lessening the defences of the 
country; and that, too, precisely at the moment when the United 
States, by their rapid augmentation in greatness, and by the pecu- 
liar condition of the world, which has thrown all Europe into the 
hands of three or four powerful sovereigns, and which forbids the 
very existence of any weak or nerveless government, are more 
than ever exposed to disturbance in their foreign relations? 
Against all saving of mere money, at the expense of national dig- 
nity and strength, it behoves the American government to con- 
tend with all its influence, power, and vigilance. And, unless the 
government gradually train its people to bear the weight of due 
taxation, how can it expect their adequate support ina fierce 
and protracted struggle for national superiority, or sovereignty, 
er existence?” 

The contrast which is exhibited between the condition of Ame- 
rica and of the European powers, as respects capital, income, 
debt, and expenditure, affords the most flattering prospect to this 
country. And most fervently do we pray that all this prosperity 
and glory may never be blasted by the accomplishment of the 
prediction with which the chapter closes. The account contained 
in this part of the work, of the finances of our country, is well 
worthy of the attention of all who wish for information on that 
subject. 

The chapter which treats of the government, policy, laws, &c. 
of the United States, follows next in order. This portion of the 
work contains matters so vast and various, that the limits of this 
review would not admit of even a bare enumeration of its con- 
tents. Consequently, it is ‘not to be expected that we can enter 
into a detail of the various reflections and inferences contained in 
#t, nor that we can point out every sentiment which may appear 
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to us incorrect. We can merely touch some of the things most 
worthy of remark. 

This chapter begins with some reflections on the utility of the 
science of political philosophy, and a glance at the imperfections 
in the ancient systems of government, consequent upon want of 
acquaintance with this science. The author then proceeds to 
state the peculiar characteristics of the government of the United 
States; whence he draws this inference; that “the excess of li- 
berty imposes severe obligations of duty upon every free citizen, 
to watch over the welfare of the public.” 

The observations on the salaries of our public officers we think 
very just, and well worthy of attention. 

We regret to see our author hold up to the world the idea that 
we Americans consider it as a matter of course that our territory 
is to embrace Mexico, Florida, &c., and that England and Ame- 
rica are, at some future time, to be engaged in a deadly strife 
with each other. Such language only tends to awaken and keep 
alive that animosity which every reflecting and well principled 
mind must wish to see buried in everlasting oblivion. 

A considerable part of this chapter is occupied with reasons 
against fixing the seat of the general government in the city of 
Washington; and, among others, the following is particularly wor- 
thy of consideration. “ If the seat of government were fixed in any 
one of the large and populous cities, which adorn and strengthen 
the more civilized parts of the union, the members of congress 
would not dare to pass such acts as they have too frequently}passed, 
while sitting as legislators in the district of Columbia; for they 
would be assailed on all sides, out of doors, by the talents, inform- 
ation, character, and influence of the more intelligent part of the 
community, and by the popular indignation of their more unthink- 
ing brethren of the multitude.” 

The point which, in the science of government, our author 
seems most desirous to press, is thus stated: “ A government 
weakly executed, whatever it mey be in theory, and how beauti- 
ful soever it may appear in manuscript, or in print, on paper,or 
on parchment, is, for“all the practical purposes of the community, 
as far as respects thé prosperity and happiness of the nation, a 
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After a view of the general and state governments, various ob- 
servations occur, which serve, for the most part, to throw light 
upon the relation in which the American government stands to 
other nations. The manner in which the latter part of the chap- 
ter is written is rather desultory. We should have been pleased 
to see some parts of the work present a more regular and order- 
ly appearance. Yet the matters treated of are in themselves so 
important and interesting, and the manner of our author so vigo- 
rous and lively, that we sometimes are at-a loss whether to blame 
or to applaud; and feel our attention kept awake, in defiance of 
the canons of criticism. 

This chapter appears to us the best part of the book. The 
views of the author are liberal and independent; his observations, 
though not profound nor always new, are urged with some force. 
He takes an elevated position and deals around his praises and 
his censures without fear and without partiality. It is evident that 
he is an Englishman, and, even while he blames what is wrong in 
her, he seems to turn an eye of affection towards his native land, 
and to be ready to exclaim, 


‘England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 

“My country.” 

And far are we from condemning this feeling of the heart; we 

approve and honour in whatever bosom it resides, and cordially 

‘unite with him in the belief that “ all men, unless they are un- 

sound at the heart’s core, cling, with fond attachment, to the land 
hat gave them birth, to its hills, and dales, and woods; to its peo- 
le, government, and laws; to all the associations, physical and 
oral, that exercise the strongest dominion over the human 
ind.” 

The next chapter is on the literature of the United States; and, 
trange to tell! it is one of the longest in the book. But the mar- 
el ceases when we discover that it is, for the most part, an enu- 

eration of our literary deficiencies, and a discussion of what 
ught to be learnt, and of the best modes of learning and teaching. 

in this, as well as in the preceding chapter, our author appears 
o revel in literary enjoyment. It is hard to say which subject he 
reats most con amore, government or letters. The inquiry into 
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the state of American literature, and of the causes which affect 
its progress, is interspersed with a variety of excellent observa- 
tions. The discussion, however, respecting the best method of 
teaching a language, we think, might better have been omitted, 
as well asthe inquiry about the proper mode of pronouncing the 
Greek and Latin. These are subjects more fit for a grammar 
than for a book which treats of the national concerns of an exten- 
sive empire. 

The account given of our grammar schools and colieges is not 
less just than mortifying. Some comfort, however, is to be deri- 
ved trom the following remark: “ Yet notwithstanding all these 
unpropitious circumstances, the literary spirit has been for some 
years past rising in the United States; witness the progressive 
increase in the importation of foreign books, in the republication 
of British works, and the productions of American writers. 
And probably in a fair view of the subject, we may conclude the 
progress of letters in this country to be frofortionally equal te 


that of Britain, considering the different states of society in the. 


two countries.” The author indulges in a sarcasm, too well me- 
rited, upon the general ignorance of Latin prosody which prevails 
in this country. “ The rythm of the Latin language is entirely 
disregarded; and in this free country we murder frosody ad libi- 
tum.” 

We suspect that the praises bestowed upon some of our Ameri- 
can writers go far beyond their merits. We doubt whether the 
Rambler or Spectator ever received as high commendations as 
are given to the Neologist, Salmagundi and Knickerbocker. 
Nor do we believe that Johnson’s lives of the poets have ever 
been extolled in terms as warm as those lavished upon irving’s 
sketch of the life of Campbell. 

The succeeding chapter treats of the habits, manners, and 
character of the United States. The author again adverts to the 
ignorance which prevails in Great Britain respecting this coun- 
try; and attributes it chiefly “ to the intercourse between the two 
countries. being almost exclusively commercial;” and to negii- 
gence, on the part of Great Britain, in not sending out able am- 
bassadors to the United States. He enters into the question 
whether the bias of this country be in favour of France or Eng- 
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land; and shows that our language, habits, laws, customs, man- 
ners, morals and religion incline us towards England. Nor does 
this, in fact, contradict what is said, in a preceding part of the 
book, of the hatred of this country against England; because the 
national feelings of a people may be, and often are, very different 
from their individual propensities. He then proceeds to give an 
account of the various origins and species of our popuiation; and 
thus animadverts severely and justly upon the evils of slavery. 
“ The modern system of negro slavery, as it prevails in the Eu- 
ropean colonies, and in this free republic, is one entire circle of 
evil. Itnot only creates an enormous mass of physical suffering 
and moral guilt, during the continuance of the negroes in the fet- 
ters of personal bondage; but also, by brutalizing their bodies, by 
darkening their understanding, by corrupting their hearts, it inca- 
pacitates them for receiving and using the privileges and bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty; whence this system, as it now 
flourishes among nations calling themselves Christian, provides, 
by the very atrocity and vast aggregate amount of its own guilt, 
for its own frightful perpetuity.” 

The religion of our country is the next subject treated of And 
here we cannot refrain from a tribute of praise, or rather of con- 
gratulation, to our author for the noble sentiments which he dis- 
plays upon this subject. We cannot imagine a character more 
beautiful than that of a scholar, versed in all the depths of science, 
and bright with all the charms of literary accomplishment, yet 
holding his acquirements adorned and chasiened by the pure and 
holy radiance of religious faith and Christian charity. 

The purport of the remarks upon this subject is “ to show the 
intimate connexion between the piety and prosperity of nations, 
and conversely; the necessity and importance of ational, as con- 
tradistinguished from personal, religion, that is to say, the ac- 
knowledgment of God, as the Governor of the world, by the state 
or government, as the representative of the community; and the 
inestimable benefits resulting from a gencral diffusion of indivi- 
dual or personal religion.” 

In the course of the chapter, an enumeration is made of the 
different sects in this country; and some account given of their 
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modes of ecclesiastical government. The Sunday schools and 
Bible societies are likewise touched upon. 

We cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the following 
encomium upon the American ladies. “ In no country under the 
canopy of heaven do female virtue and purity hold a higher rank 
than in the Union. We have no instances among us of those do- 
mestic infidelities which dishonour so many families in Europe, 
and even stain the national character of Britain herself, high as 
she peers over all the other European nations, in pure religion, 
and sound morality. Our American ladies make virtuous and af- 
fectionate wives, kind and indulgent mothers; are, in ‘general, 
easy, affable, intelligent, and well bred; their manners presenting 
a happy medium between the too distant reserve and coldness of 
the English, and the too obvious, too obtrusive behaviour of the 
French women.” 

In treating of the manners and habits of our people, much is 
given on the authority of Mr. Birkbeck. Our author does not 
appear to have travelled through the country, and to have seen 
with his own eyes. After having “ glanced at the morals, habits, 
and manners, of the four sections of the Union,” he proceeds to 
make some remarks “ as applicable to the Americans, generally, 
in their national capacity and character.” And, after pointing out 
what he terms “ high elements of national greatness,’ proceeds to 
enumerate some of the evils which tend to retard the progress of 
this greatness. These are, slavery, lotteries, our state insoivent 
jaws, the poor-law system, and immoderate drinking. 

The character of our manners is thus drawn: * the United 
States exhibit a medium of manners, between the rude vulgarity 
of the lower orders, and the artificial refinement of the higher 
classes in Europe. The great body of our people exhibit an erect 
manliness of behaviour, equally remote from the brutal ferocity of 
a revolutionary ruffian, and the elaborate politeness of a fetit 


maitre.’ 


After various other remarks upon our equality, our amuse- 
ments, marriages, trading spirit, want of economy and of social 
subordination, and our national vanity, the chapter is thus con- 
cluded. “ The result of all is, that the American people possess 


physical, intellectual, and moral materials of national greatness, 
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superior to those of any other country; and, in order to render the 
United States the greatest nation in the world, they have only 
gradually to augment the power of their general government; to 
tighten the cords, and strengthen the stakes of their federal 
Union; to organize a judicious system of internal finance; to pro- 
vide for the more general diffusion of religious worship; to en- 
large and elevate their system of liberal education; to increase 
the dimensions, and exalt the standard of their literature, art, and 
science.” 

This is an entertaining chapter. It is written with much 
sprightliness; and interspersed with a variety of interesting and 
instructive remarks. 

The intention of the concluding chapter is shown in its intro- 
ductory sentence. “In order to show the necessity of radically 
strengthening and vigorously administering the general govern- 
ment of the United States, the remaining pages will be devoted 
to exhibiting an eye-glance of the present condition of Europe, 
and its probable consequences to the world at large, and to this 
country in particular.’” And the whole is thus summed up. “ The 
result of all this is, that it is the duty of every prudent govern- 
ment, while it acknowledges the supremacy of the Governor 
among the nations, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, to avail itself of all the means in its power, to confirm and 
strengthen the prosperity of the people committed to its charge. 
Wherefore, considering the precarious condition of Europe, its 
germinant and springing seeds of disorder, the little probability 
of readjusting its balance of power, or of preserving its peace for 
any considerable length of time, the difficulty of preventing the 
United States from being embroiled in the general conflict, the 
rapid growth of the wealth, population and power, the continual 
enlargement of their territories, and the constant multiplication of 
new States, our general government ought, immediately, to lay 
the foundation, broad and deep, of a solid system of internal 
finance; that it might have the command of an ample and a grow- 
ing revenue, arising out of the territorial resources of the coun- 
try, for the purposes of administering the home department libe- 
rally and effectively; of conducting its foreign policy vigorously 
and magnificently; of promoting the progress of letters and sci- 
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ence, and every species of internal improvement; of training up, 
in regular. succession, able men for the public service, and re- 
warding their labours splendidly; of establishing the national 
credit on an imperishable basis, so as to be able to raise any 
amount of money by voluntary loans, in the event of any sudden 
emergency, as the breaking out of war or of a long continued de- 
mand, in case of a protracted conflict for sovereignty, or aggran- 
dizement, or existence.”’ ; 

Thus have we given-an imperfect sketch of the Resources of 
the United States; a book of extraordinary merit; and well worthy 
of being attentively perused both by foreigners and by Americans. 

It is a work which contains matter of too high import to permit 
us to dwell upon the verbal inaccuracies which may be discover- 
ed in it. But we should do wrong not to notice what we deem its 
more prominent faults. They are, for the most part, such as 
learned writers are apt to fall into. Some of the subjects are pur- 
sued too far; and the connexion of the parts is not always suffi- 
ciently apparent. The author appears to stand on an eminence 
whence he sees at one view the distant and wide-spread objects 
toward which he peints; but forgets that most of those persons 
whom he addresses do not hold the same vantage-ground with 
himself. He deals rather too much in what Dr. Johnson calls the 
grandeur of generals. ‘There is a tendency to place every thing 
in the strongest light, and to express every sentiment in the most 
vehement manner, which sometimes approaches to exaggeration. 
And, in a few instances, sufficient care has not been taken to avoid 
apparent contradictions. Too many epithets are sometimes heap- 
ed together. And the subject does not, in every instance, warrant 
the pomp and splendor ef the diction. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we intend the above cen- 
sures as applicable to the general character of the work. On the 
contrary, these are but occasional blemishes. The whole mani- 
fests in the author an uncommon expansion and elevation of mind; 
and proves him to be intimately acquainted with ancient and mos 
dern history, to be an able statesman, jurist, financier, political 
philosopher, a well-finished classical scholar, and an enlightened 
christian. The style is upheld by an abundance of matter, which, 
instead of impeding its course, appears to urge it forward. It is 
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spirited, flowing, sometimes impetuous, sometimes lofty, and va- 
ried to every variety of subject. 

There is a trick of book-making, by which a great show of 
knowledge and reading is produced. But to any person conver- 
sant in the art of composition, it must be evident that this is not 
the case with our author. He displays a perfect familiarity with 
almost every subject which he treats. He plays with it, and han- 
dies and turns it with an ease and fearlessness which nothing but 
a thorough acquaintance with it could bestow. The technical 
phrases, the minute turns of expression, which distinguish the 
frofessor of an art or science from the mere amateur, drop spon- 
taneously from our author’s pen in every page. 

The work is of a nature to increase the respect of foreign na- 
tions for beth our national and our individual character. And, 
while it is so tempered as to please without rendering us vain, it 
tends to inspire us with respect for our constitution and laws, with 
admiration of the national advantages which we possess, with love 
of order and subordination, and with principles of morality and 
religion. And we rejoice that so favourable a picture of our coun- 
try is offered to the world without any additional imputation upon 
our national vanity; since it is drawn by the hand of an English- 
man who evidently loves and reveres his native land more than 
every other, 

The Resources of the United States we regard as Mr. Bristed’s 
best work: although we do not think that the merits of his for- 
mer work, “ The Resources of the British Empire,” have been 
duly appreciated by the generality of our own countrymen. He 
has been obliged to fight his own way. And we rejoice to have 
this opportunity of holding out to him the hand of friendship, and 
of raising in his favour the voice of encouragement and approba- 
tion; of showing him that there are some who think his talents and 
acquirements of so high an order, that, if justly esteemed and 
kindly fostered, they may be of incalculable advantage to our 
young and rising nation. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE ORNAMENTS OF LADIES. 


Oh! Woman, sweet source both of pain and de- 
light, 

Should it e’er be my fortune your hist’ry to 
write, 

Every page of the work would be blotted with 
tears 

And my pens ’stead of quills should be arrows 
i asthcane 

As Death your path marks, t’would be most, 
(I should think) 

Emblematic, to write it in blood ’stead of ink— 

The slaughter for food, both of fowl and_ of 
brute 

I mean not our right paramount to dispute— 

But the creatures men murder your forms to 
adorn, 

Fill the earth with their cries from North Cape 
to Cape Horn. 


First in rank as in size, and in interest too, 
The intelligent native of Asia we view— 

Not an ivory fan, or a pin-case to dress, 

Not a gloss-giving comb or a bishop at chess, 
Would ever those beautiful fingers embrace, 
If an Elephant had not been kill’d in the 


chase— 

To procure you those baubles you value so 
high, 

For — the huge mammoth of India must 
ie; 


And his fate is embittered, Oh! sad to relate, 

By his moans bringing Death on ‘is affection- 
ate mate, 

Who might though a widow, her life still re- 
tain, 

And though a Hindoo, could have married 
again. 


Your corsets pernicious, could never be made, 

If the Whale the destructive harpoon could 
evade, 

But the sons of Nantucket, accustomed to ride 

Ona bat aad or a wave, all his flound’ring de- 
ride: 

Their barbs they transfix with an aim most un- 
erring, 

And soon the Leviathan’s dead as a herring; 

On the death of a creature so bold and im- 
mense, 

All the sea’s in commotion—the grief is in- 

_ , wae 

His immediate descendants, the young suck- 
ling pets, 

Are all easily taken, so deep their regrets; 

And his rues relation, young Grampus ’tis 
said, 

Flies the country on seeing the water all red. 


That profusion of pearls which you’ve hung 
round a neck, 

Too lovely for aught in creation to deck, 

ee by fashion, and envied by 
all, 

Caused destruction on many a million to fall. 

Ah! who shall explain all the pleasures of life, 

Ofan Oyster secure from attacks of the knife— 

He eats and he drinks, lives from jealousy free, 

A passion unknown it is thought in the sea: 

He no doubt has his friendships, his courtships 
and marriage, 

And he rides on the tides in his submarine car- 
ria 


. 
Whether stormy or still it to him is all one, 
For it weary he sticks himself fast to a stone. 
Then a can you, ruthless! such misery pro- 
mote, 


Whole nations to kill for a toy for your throat? 


That Tortoise shell comb which adorns your 


bright hair, : 
Was destruction to him who did first the shell 


wear— 

The emblem of Death in your footsteps is ne 

For a Goat prematurely was killed in the kid, 

And the long-bearded sire of the kid on your 
foot 

Died to make the moroceo for Caroline’s boot: 

Which boot, too, is lined with some poor 
wretch’s skin, : 

That to keep her foot warm breathed his last 
in a gin— 

Of those plumes that so gracefully wave o’er 
your head, : nt Eat 

None are worn till their former proprietor’s 
dead— 

The gay bird of Paradise, stately and proud 

Yields his life when his freedom’s no longer al 
lowed; 

He brooks not the change from a king toa 
slave 

And dies that fair Emma his feathers may have, 


In vain the swift Ostrich, plumigerous wretch! 
Puts his trust in his legs, and his wings at full 
stretch— 


A Courser o’ertakes him, though fleet as the 
wind, 

And oft his pursuers have run themselves 
blind. ; ; 

Oh! if ladies should wish for the Condor him- 
self, 

The Condor must come from the clouds to the 
shelf— 

From the link* that unites the Humbird to the 
Fl 


To the Eagle that soars half the day in the sky. 

Not one would be safe, if Miss Rose or Miss 
Nancy, 

Should take to their heads or their tails the leasi 
fancy. 


Then as to those creatures with warm winter 
furs 
*Tis their "warm winter fur their destruction 
ineurs— : 
For gs delicate ladies, like squaws will be 
rest 
In the skins of wild beasts, if it pleases them 


best. 
To name all the tribes, with the Seal, Fox and 
Sable 
Would give this too greatly the air of a fable; 
Suffice it to say, they’ve no refuge on earth, 
Though they owe to the wilds of Siberia their 
birth. 


These enormities doubled and trebled twice 
o’er, 

Are nought to the evils I’m doomed to deplore 

For Woman, by nature tyrunnic extends 

Her power all alike o’er her foes and her 
friends— 

The Beasts of the field. and the Birds of the air, 

She orders her vassal, fond Man, to ensnare; 

And e’en those that repose in the depths of 
the sea, 

Reach the surface obedient to Woman’s de- 
cree. 


Now how shall I venture—Oh! duty abhorr’d, 
The charge of imgratitude here to record— 
How declare that fidelity, friendship and love, 
Are by Woman cast off like a useless old glove. 


* Half bird, half fly, the fairy king of flowers 
Reigns there, and revels thro’ the “fragrant 
hours. — Rogers’ Voyage of Columbus. 


_Il sert apres sa mort a parer les jeunes:In- 
diennes, qui potent en pendans oreilles, 
deux de ces charmans oiseaux.— Buffon. 
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Yes—Man, the proud Lord of Creation’s do- 
main 
Who for her sake has brav’d every danger and 


in, 
Who bas burnt ’neath the line, or been froze 
near the pole, 
To please the fair idol enthroned in his soul, 
Now finds to his sorrow he too is a slave, 
To affection that only can cease in the grave— 
That the mistress he loves and has almost 
adored, 
Has a heart hard as marble with cruelty stor’d; 
And this be her name, Ellen, Myra, or Kate, 
Is the truest affection’s deplorable ee 
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Mr. Oldschool—It seems that Dr. Beattie’s 
charming poem of the Hermit is pomny in- 
viting to the Italian Muse. You have given us 
an elegant translation of it by M. de Mariano. 
The New York Monthly Magazine has furnish- 
ed us with another, not less well executed, by 
M. Da Ponte. I now take the liberty to send 
you a third, by M. Pallavicini, an Italian gen- 
tleman of great merit, well known by an excel- 
lent poetical translation of the Lady of the 
Lake, which was read and admired by several 
persons during his stay in this city. I beg you 
will insert the enclosed in your valuable Re- 
pository. ¥ 


E”EREMITA, DI BEATTIE. 


ODE. 


Al termino del giorno 

Quando il silenzio I ali 

Spiega su la capanna, 

E gustano i mortali 

D’ obblio la Volutta; 
Quando altro suon non odesi 

Che quello del torrente, 

© tra’ rami del bosco 

Filomela dolente 

Che sospirando va. 


Presso d’ un antro assiso 
Che nel monte si cela 
Romito solitario 
La notturna querela 
Incomincio cosi: 

Benche tristo e il suo canto 
Purcalma in petto serra 
Ei penso come un sagzio, 
Ma, figlio della Terra, 
Come mortal senti. 


Ah! perche t’ abbandoni, 
ilomela, a1’ affanno! 
Ah! perche tra le tenebre 
I tuoi numeri vanno 
In note di dolor? 

Con nuovi amor tra poco 
Ritornera serena 
Primavera ridente 
E un ombra pur di pena 
Non resteratti allor. 


Pure, 0 dolce compagna, 
Se in te pietade ha dritto, 
Deh! non cessare il flebile 


POETRY. 





Pianto, or che I’ uomo affiitte 
Te a piangere mvito. 
Ne, lungamente stabile 
In lui piacer dimora! - 
Simile al tuo dileguast, 
Ma non ritorna ancora 
Sull’ orme che calco. 


Gia la Luna diseese 
Su’ confini del giorno! 
Languidi vibra 1 ragg? 
Che del argenteo cornoe 
Picciola parte appar. 

Ne molto e pur, che in mezzo 
Alle sue gloric, in Cielo 
Regnar la vidi, e tutte 
Sotto il candido velo, 
Spente le stelle errar. 


Vai pur,gentil pianeta, 
Vai purcontento! e quello 
L’ aureo sentier, che a nuovi 
‘Trionfi, ed a novello 
Splendor ti condurra, 

Ma }’ uom sue glorie spera 
Di rinnovare in vano! 
Ah! perche mai d’ infide 
Larve fugaci, insano, 
Tanto superbo va? 


Del creato la faccia 
Notte I’ ombre cuoprio! 
Io qui piango dolente; 
E pure il pianto mio, 
Campi, per voi non e, 
Che gia, cinta di rose, 
L’ alba sorride e splende; 
Sparge incensi e ruggiade, 
E alla campagna rende 
Le grazie che perde. 


Ne qui del verno io piango 
Le nevi 0 le pro celle; 
Che natura benefica, 
Delle sue forme belle 
I! germe serbera. 

Ma april nell’ urna gelida 
Auretta lusinghiera 
Mai spirera! ne I’ alba 
Co’ ragegi suoi, la nera 
NOtte dissipera 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
From “ Holborn Drollery.”°—1673. 


A scholar newly entered college life, 

Following his study did offend his wife, 

Because when she his company expected, 

By bookish business she was still neglected. 

Coming into his study, (Lord, quoth she) 

Can papers make you love them more than me? 

I wish I were transformed into a book, 

That your affection ~_— upon me look, 

But in my wish, with all, be it decreed, 

I would be such a book you love to read. 

Husband gt she) which book's form should 
I take! 

Marie (quoth he) *twere best an Almanake. 

The reason wherefore I do wish thee so, 

Is, every year we have a new you know. 
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Cheap method of fattening Cattle. 
—There is a way to fatten cattle, in 
the absence of the common means, 
scarcely inferior to the best, as the 
following instances will prove. I 
fatted an ox and a three year old 
heifer, the winter past, without either 
corn or potatoes, for less expense 
than even that of common keeping, 
by a preparation of cut straw, &c. 
as follows; [ boiled about two quarts 
of flaxseed and sprinkled it on cut 
straw, which had been previously 
scalded and seasoned with salt, to- 
gether with some oil-cake and oat- 
meal, working them together in a 
tub with a short pitchfork, till the 
whole became an oily mush. I fat- 
tened the heifer first. She was of 
the common size, and in good order 
to winter. I gave her about three 
pecks, which she ate voraciously, 
and in the course of four days, when 
the seed was gone, she was visibly 
altered. I fed her regularly in this 
way about two months, in which 
time she had eaten about one bushel 
of boiled flaxseed, with the other in- 
gredients in proportion, when she 
was butchered. She weighed 584 
pounds, 84 lbs. of which was tallow. 
She would not have sold, before fat- 
tening, for more than 16 dollars.— 
Isold two quarters of herfor 18 dolls. 
13 cts. She cost me not more than 
10 dolls. exclusive of the hay she 
ate, which was chiefly scalded, as 
above. On the Ist of Feb. I began 
with the ox. I fed him about three 
months, but not altogether as well 
as I did the heifer. He digested 
about one pint of boiled flaxseed a 
day, prepared as above, which I 
suppose formed half the fat in these 
two cattle. The ox was short, mea- 


sured 7 feet 2 inches, and when kill- 
ed weighed 1082 Ibs, and had 180 
lbs of tallow. He cost me while 
fattening, 25 cents a day—He had 
previously cost me 35. My net gain 
in fattening these two cattle was 
more than all I have cleared before 
in fattening oxen and cows in 15 
years, and this is owing, I think, 
chiefly to the use of flaxseed. I 
never fattened cattle that appeared 


so calm, so hearty, and digested ali 
their fare with so much natural ease 
and regularity as these. I would 
therefore recommend the above pre- 
paration to the attention of farmers 
as a good substitute for corn. I kept 
my cows on it alone in the month of 
March, for one third the expense of 
hay. It makes rich milk and excel- 
lent butter.-—Con. Agri. Almanack. 

Patent harvester.—The machine 
is constructed to be moved by the 
strength of one horse—enters a field 
of wheat, rye, &c. will take “‘ a two 
men’s land ahead,” and cut, thresh 
and fan the grain fit for the mill or 
market, and without waste or leay- 
ing,any thing behind to be gleaned. 
This complete operation can be per- 
formed as fast as a horse can walk, 
—The machine may be separated 
and used only for cutting and gather- 
ing the grain, which will render it 
extremely simple and effective. It 
is calculated that two horses and 
one man to attend them, will cut 
and gather the grain from twenty 
five acres perday. The net cost of 
a machine for cutting and gathering 
the grain will not exceed one hun- 
dred dollars; and a machine com- 
plete, for performing the whole ope- 
ration of preparing the grain for the 
mill, about double that sum. 

The court of Vienna in order to 
open to the produce of Austria an 
outlet by the Adriatic sea to the 
United States of America, has issued 
orders to the baron Charles de Stur- 
mer to proceed to Philadelphia, as 
Austrian consul general. His ap- 
pointments are fixed at 24,000 
francs in specie, besides a personal 
salary of 12,500 francs, and 10,000 


ducats for an outfit. 


Singular speech in the legislature 
of Massachusetts—Mr Willis of 
New-Bedford, made the following 
preliminary remarks relating to a 
motion which he was about to read. 

‘‘ Perhaps this motion when ex- 
plained and read, may be thought 
singular, and may excite surprise in 
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the minds of some of the members 
of this House. But | believe greater 
surprise will be excited in the minds 
of those, who live in future ages, 
when upon examining the records of 
the present day, they find, fhat an 
apparent mixture of christianity, 
and heathenism, was suflered so 
long to prevail in our land. 

Almost every hour in the day, our 
ears are assailed with the names of 
heathen deities. And what is aston- 
ishing to a reflecting mind, is, that 
the very day on which most people, 
who call themselves christians, as- 
semble to worship the Lord of tiosts, 
is dedicated, by name, to the Hea- 
then God Baal. 

And we often have proclamations 
in which, the day, dedicated by 
name, to the Heathen God Thor, 
is recommended, to be observed, as 
a day of fasting; or of thanks-giving 
and prayer, to Almighty God. And 
this Legislature, are by rule, to 
meet on the day, dedicated by name 
to the Heathen God Woden. At 
which time, the members are to de- 
clare on oath, that they ‘ believe 
the christian religion, and have a 
firm persuasion of its truth.’ 

Not only all the days of the week, 
but many of the months o! the year, 
derive their names from Heathen 
Gods. 

But I am confident that the cnly 
cause, why these inconsistencies, 
have been suffered to prevail, is, that 
nomember of any Legislative body 
has heretofore taken any step to 
place the subject in proper order, 
for consideration. 

Let no one suppose that there are 
any great difficulties in the way, to 
preventaremedy. It appears tome 
to be easy and clear. Those who 
have lived but a few years, well 
know, that a legal complicated cur- 
rency, can be changed for another, 
and that children, and unlettered 
people, soon become familiarized 
to it. 

But even if great difficulties pre- 
sented .hemselves as obstacles to a 
remedy, | am persuaded, that they 
ought to be encountered, rather 


than that we should any longer con- 
tinue, to distinguish by the names 
of Heathen Gods, those divisions of 
time, which I have no doubt, were 
wisely intended by the Almighty, 
as constant monitors to mankind, 
that their state of probation is swift- 
ly passing away: and as harbingers 
of that eternity, to which they are 
rapidly progressing.—Ordered, that 
Messrs. Willis, New Bedford— 
Channing, Boston—Hale, Castine, 
be a committee to consider the ex- 
pediency of establishing legal ap- 
pellations to the days of the week 
and months of the year. 

The committee on the above sub- 
ject reported that no further order 
was necessary to be taken at the 
present time, which was agreed to 
124 members rising in favour, the 
mover only against the report. 

J ewish Nuptials.—The marriage 
ot Mr. Jacob Valentine, jun. son of 
the famed Hebrew bard, with Mis 
Levy of Rathbone place, was cele- 
brated in Meeks’s Great Rooms, in 
Brewer street, Goldensquare, on 
Tuesday last. Amongst the compa- 
ny were sir George Cockburne, and 
his nephew; lady G. Gordon and 
lady Franklin. When the bride- 
groom had signed an obligation, 
which compels him to protect the 
bride during his life, and her father 
and brother had bound themselves 
to protect her after his death, the 
happy couple next repaired- to the 
middle of the room, under a rich ca- 
nopy, born by four near relations, 
where amidst the chanting of the 
prayers, the bride and bridegroom 
were each presented with a glass of 
wine, and after this, the former 


broke her glass under her feet. 


Mr. James Stockton, of Malton, 
has found from a long series of re- 
gular and diligent observation, that 
the horseleach, is an accurate prog- 


nosticator of the weather. He de. 
scribes the peculiarities exhibited 
by one kept in a large phial covered 
with a piece of linen rag; three parts 
full of clear spring water, which is 
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regularly changed twice a week, 
and placed in a room at a distance 
from the fire. In fair and frosty 
weather it lies motionless and rolled 
up in a spiral form at the bottom of 
the glass: but before rain or snow it 
creeps up to the top, where, if the 
rain will be heavy or of seme con- 
tinuance, it remains a considerable 
time; if trifling, it quickly descends. 
Before rain or snow accompanied 
with wind, it darts abeut with amaz- 
ing celerity, and seldom ceases until 
it begins to blow hard. Previous to 
a storm of thunder and lightning, it 
is exceedingly agitated, and ex- 
presses its feelings in violent and 
convulsive starts at the top or bot- 
tom of the glass. It is remarkable, 
that however fine and serene the 
weather may be, when not the least 
indication is given either by the sky, 
the barometer, or any other circum- 
stance, if the animal ever quit the 
water, or move 10 a desultory way, 
so certainly will the coincident 
results occur in 36, 24 or perhaps 
12 hours; though its motions chiefly 
depend on the fall and duration of 
the wet, and the strength of the 
wind, of which, in many cases, it 
has been known to give a week’s 
warning! 

The Grand Canal for connecting 
the waters of lake Ontario with 
those of the Atlantic ocean, is ina 
progressive state. It is known that 
the authority hitherto granted by 
the state of New-York, is to con- 
nect the Seneca with the Mohawk 
rivers, and the commissioners have 
determined to vary the direction of 
the contemplated line, so that the 
canal shall begin at Utica instead of 
Rome on the Mohawk. It is con- 
sidered that in the different sections 
of the various contracts there have 
been excavated and embanked dnu- 
ring the last season about 15 miles. 
And what is more important, the 
experience obtained during the last 
year, has proved that the actual ex- 
penses will not exceed the esti- 
mates, but in many instances have 
fallen short of them. 

The state of New-York may in- 
dulge the proud reflection, that she 
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possesses within herself the genius, 
the skill, the enterprise, and all the 
other means, requisite to the ac- 
complishment of an internal naviga- 
tion, whose utility will surpass any 
work of the kind which preceding 
ages have accomplished. The situa- 
tion and extent of the great lakes, 
connected together and stretching 
through several degrees of latitude 
and longitude, and the wonderful 
facilities of the country interven- 
ing between them and the tide-wa- 
ters of the Hudson, appear to have 
been designed by nature to tempt 
the improving industry of man. To 
join the east to the west—to unite 
the 45 degrees of latitude on lake 
Champlain with the farthest verge 
of lake Superior—to connect the 
whole with the ocean, and to hestow 
the blessings of an easy intercom- 
munication upon the millions of hu- 
man beings who are destined to 
flourish along those extended lines, 
are within the resources of the peo- 
ple of this state. It rarely falls, to 
the lot of the limited powers of man, 
to confer any signal, extensive and 
lasting benefit upen the human race: 
but the achievement of this magni- 
ficent enterprise, surpassing in its 
effects all the ordinary attainments 
of human imbecility, would seem, 
in no partial degree, to emulate the 
bounty of heaven itself, which show- 
ers its benedictions upon whole 
states and kingdoms. 


The Royalists of Chili will not al- 
low the gallant San Martin to be 
called saint; but recommended that 
he should change it to Luther. 


Count de Malsbourg was lately 
sent asa prisoner to the fortress of 
Spangenburg, by the Elector of 
Hesse Cassel, for having given a fete 
while the Elector was afflicted with 
the gout!” 


If he had giving his feet to the Elec- 
tor, it Would have been another af- 
fair. But this is perhaps a poor pun, on 
account of the difference of the pro- 
nunciation—and his fate nobody co- 
vets. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 





The congress of the United States 
assembled as usual on the ist of 
December, 1817. In the senate, 
Mr. Gaillard, the president pro tem. 
at the time of the last adjournment, 


- resumed that station, and Mr. Clay 


was again called to the chair by an 
almost unanimous vote, in the house 
of representatives. As soon as the 
two branches of the legislature were 
erganized, committees were. ap- 
pointed to wait upon the president 
to inform him, that they were ready 
to proceed to business. On the en- 
suing day, the following message 
was transmitted to both houses -of 
congress. 
Decr. 2d 

Fellow citizens of the senate, and 
of the house of representatives: 

At no period of our political ex- 
istence had we so much cause to 
felicitate ourselves at the prosperous 
and happy condition of our country. 
The abundant fruits of the earth 
have filled it with plenty.—An ex- 
tensive and profitable commerce 
has greatly augmented our revenue. 
The public credit has attained an 
extraordinary elevation. Our pre- 
parations for defence, in case of 
future wars, from which, by the ex- 
perience of all nations, we ought 
not to expect to be exempted, are 
advahcing, under a well digested 
system, with all the despatch which 
so important a work will admit. 
Our free government, feunded on 
the interest and affections of the 
people, has gained and is daily gain- 
ing strength. Local jealousies are 
rapidly yielding to more generous, 
enlarged and enlightened views of 
national policy. For advantages so 
numerous and highly important, it 
is our duty to unite in grateful ac- 
knowledgments to that omnipotent 
Being from whom they are derived, 


and in unceasing prayer that he will 
endow us with virtue and strength 
to maintain and hand them down, 
in their utmost purity, to our latest 
posterity. 

Ihave the satisfaction to inform 
you, that an arrangement, which 
had been commenced by my prede- 
cessor, with the British government, 
for the reduction of the naval force, 
by Great Britain and the United 
States, on the lakes, has been con- 
cluded: by which it is provided, that 
neither party shall keep in service, 
on lake Champlain, more than one 
vessel; on lake Ontario, more than 
one; and on lake Erie, and the up- 
per lakes, more than two; to be 
armed, each, with one cannon only; 
and that all the other armed vessels, 
of both parties, of which an exact 
list is interchanged, shall be dis- 
mantled. It is also agreed, that the 
force retained shall be restricted, in 
its duty, to the internal purposes of 
each party; and that the arrange- 
ment shall remain in force until six 
months shall have expired, after no- 
tice given by one of the parties to 
the other of its desire that it should 
terminate. By this arrangement, 
useless expense, on both sides, and, 
what is of still greater importance, 
the danger of collision, between 
armed vessels, in those inland wa- 
ters, which was great, is prevented. 

I have the satisfaction also to state, 
that the commissioners, under the 
fourth article of the treaty of Ghent, 
to whom it was referred to decide, 
to which party the several islands in 
the bay of Passamaquoddy belong- 
ing under the treaty of 1783, have 
agreed in a report, by which all the 
islands in the possession of each 
party before the late war have been 
decreed to it. The commissioners 
acting under the other articles of 
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the treaty of Ghent, for the settle- 
ment of boundaries, have also been 
engaged in the discharge of their 
respective duties, but have not yet 
' completed them. The difference 
which arose between the twogovern- 
ments under that treaty, respecting 
the right of the United States te 
take and cure fish on the coast of 
the British provinces north of our 
limits; which had been secured by 
the treaty of 1783, is still in nego- 
tiation. The proposition made by 
this government, to extend to the 
colonies of Great Britain the prin- 
ciple of the convention of London, 
by which the commerce between 
the ports of the United States and 
British ports in Europe, had been 
placed on a footing of equality, has 
been declined by the British govern- 
ment. This subject having been 
thus amicably discussed between 
the two governments, and it ap- 
pearing: that the British government 
is unwilling to depart from its pre- 
sent regulations, it remains for con- 
gress todecide whether they will 
make any other regulations, in con- 
sequence thereof, for the protection 
and improvement of our navigation. 

The negotiation with Spain, for 
spoliations on our commerce, and 
the settlement of boundaries, re- 
mains, essentially, in the state it 
held, by the communications that 
were made to congress by my pre- 
decessor. It has been evidently the 
policy of the Spanish government to 
keep the negotiation suspended, and 
in this the United States have ac- 
quiesced, from an amicable disposi- 
tion towards Spain, and in the ex- 
pectation thather government would 
from a sense of justice, finally ac- 
cede to such an arrangement as 
would be equal between the parties. 
A disposition has been lately shown 
by the Spanish government to move 
in the negotiation, which bas been 
met by this government, and, should 
the conciliatory and friendly policy, 
which has invariably guided our 
councils, be reciprocated, a just and 
satisfactory arrangement may be 
expected. It is proper, however, 
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to remark, that no proposition has 
yet been made, from which such a 
result can be presumed. 

It was anticipated, at an early 
‘stage, that the contest between Spain 
and the colonies would become 
highly interesting to the United 
States. It was natural that our citi- 
zens should sympathize in events 
which affected their neighbours. It 
seemed probable, also, that the pro- 
secution, of the conflict along our 
coast, and its contiguous countries, 
would occasionally interrupt our 
commerce, and otherwise affect the 
persons and property ofour citizens. 
These anticipations have been reali- 
zed. Such injuries have been re- 
ceived from persons acting under 
the authority of both the parties, 
and for which redress has, in most 
instances, been withheld. Through 
every stage of the conflict, the United 
States have maintained an impartial 
neutrality, giving aid to neither of 
the parties in men, money, ships or 
munitions of war. They have re- 
garded the contest, not in the light 
of an ordinary insurrection or rebel- 
lion, but as a civil war between par- 
ties nearly equal, having, as to neu- 
tral powers, equal rights. Our ports 
have been open to both, and every 
article, the fruit of our soil, or of the 
industry of our citizens, which either 
was permitted to take, has been 
equally free to the other. Should 
the colonies establish their indepen- 
dence, it is proper now to state, that 
this government neither seeks, nor 
would accept, from them any advan- 
tage, in commerce or otherwise, 
whieh will not be equally open to all 
other nations. The colonies will, in 
that event become independent 
states, free from any obligation to, 
or connexion with, us, which it may 
not then be their interest to form on 
the basis of a fair reciprocity. 

In the summer of the present year 
an expedition was set on foot 
against East Florida, by persons 
claiming to act under the authority 
of some of the colonies, who. took 
possession of Amelia Island, at the 
mouth of the St. Mary’s river, near 
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the boundary of the state of Geor- 
gia. As this province lies east- 
ward of the Mississippi, and is 
bounded by the United States and 
the ocean on every side, and has 
been a subject of negotiation with 
the government of Spain, as an in- 
demnity for losses by spoliation, or 
in exchange for territory of equal 
value westward of the Mississippi, 
a fact well known to the world, it 
excited surprise that any counte- 
nance should be given to this mea- 
sure by any of the colonies. As it 
would be difficult to reconcile it with 
the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the United States and the 
colonies, a doubt was entertained 
whether it had been authorised by 
them, or any of them. This doubt 
has gained strength, by the circum- 
stances which have unfolded them- 
selves in the prosecution of the én- 
terprise; which have marked it asa 
mere private unauthorised adven- 
ture. Projected and commenced 
with am incompetent force, reliance 
seems to have been placed on what 
might be drawn, in defiance of our 
laws, from within our limits; and of 
late, as their resources have failed, 
it has assumed a more marked char- 
acter of unfriendliness to us, the 
island being made a channel for 
the illicit intreduction of slaves from 
Africa into the United States, an 
asylum for fugitive slaves from the 
neighbourmg states, and a port for 
smuggling of every kind. , 

A similar establishment was made, 
at an earlier period, by persons of 
the same description, in the Gulph 
of Mexico, at a place called Gal- 
vezton, within thé limits of the 
United States, as we contend under 
the cession of Louisiana. This en- 
terprise has been marked, in a more 
signal manner, by all the objection- 
able circumstances which charac- 
terized the other, and more particu- 
larly by the equipment of privateers 
which have annoyed our commerce, 
and by smuggling. These establish- 
ments, if ever.sanctioned by any 
authority whatever, which is not be- 
lieved, have abused. their trust, and 


‘ 


forfeited all claim to consideration. 
A just regard for the rights and in- 
terests of the United States required 
that they should be suppressed; and 
orders have been accordingly issued 
to that effect. The imperious con- 
siderations which produced this mea- 
sure will be explained to the parties 
whom it may, in any degree, con- 
cern. 

To obtain correct information on 
every subject in which the United 
States are interested; to inspire just 
sentiments, in all persons in authori- 
ty, on either side, of our friendly 
disposition, so far as it may comport 
with an impartial neutrality; and to 
secure proper respect to our com- 
merce in every port, and from every 
flag, it has been thought proper to 
send a ship of war, with three dis- 
tinguished citizens, along the south- 
ern coast, with instruction to touch 
at such perts as they may find most 


expedient for these purposes. With | 


the existing authorities, with those 
in the possession of, and exercising 
the sovereignty, must the communi- 
cation be held; from therm alone can 
redress for past injuries, committed 
by persons acting under them, be 
obtained; by them alone can the 
commission of the like, in future, 
be prevented. 

Our relations with the other pow- 
ers of Europe have experienced no 
essential change since the last ses- 
sion. In our intercourse with each, 
due attention continues to be paid 
to the protection of our commerce, 
and toevery other ebject in which 
the United States are interested. A 
strong hope is entertained, that, by 
adhering to the maxims of a just, a 
eandid, and friendly policy, we may 
long preserve amicable relations 
with all the powers of Europe, on 
conditions advantageous and honor- 
able to our country. 

With the Barbary states and the 
Indian tribes our pacific relations 
have been preserved. 

In calling your attention to the 
mternal ¢oncerns of our country, 
the view which they exhibit is pecu- 
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which have been made into the 
treasury show the very productive 
state of the public revenue. After 
satisfying the appropriations made 
by law for the support of the civil 

vernment, and military and naval 
establishments, embracing suitable 
provision for fortifications and for 
the gradual increase of the navy, 
paying the interest of the public 
debt and extinguishing more than 
18,000,000 of the principal, within 
the present year, it is estimated that 
a balance of more than 6,000,000 
of dollars will remain in the treasury 
on the Ist day of January, applica- 
ble to the current service of the en- 
suing year. 

The payments into the treasury 
during the year 1818, on aecount of 
imposts and tonnage, resulting prin- 
cipally from duties which have ac- 
crued in the present year, may be 
-fairly estimated at 20,000,000 of dol- 
lars; internal revenues, at 2,500,000; 
public lands at 1,500,000; bank di- 
vidends and incidental receipts, at 
500,000; making in the whole, 
24,500,000 dollars. 

The annual permanent expendi- 
ture for the support of the civil go- 
vernment, and of the army and 
navy, as now established by law, 
amounts tc 11,800,000 dollars; and 
for the sinking fund, to 10,000,000; 
making in the whole 21,800,000 
dollars; leaving an annual excess of 
revenue beyond the expenditure of 
2,700,000 dollars, exclusive of the 
balance estimated to be in the trea- 
sury on the Ist day of January, 
1818. 

in the present state of the treasu- 
ry, the whole of the Louisiana debt 
may be redeemed in the year 1819; 
after whieh, if the public debt con- 
tinues as it now is, above par, there 
will be annually about 5,000,000 of 
the sinking fund unexpended, until 
the year 1825, when the loan of 
1812, and the stock created by 
funding treasury notes, will be re- 
deemable. 

It is also estimated that the Mis- 
sissippi stock will be discharged-du- 


..Fing the year 1819, from the pro- 


ceeds of the public lands assigned to 
that object; after which the receipts 
from those lands will annually add 
to the public revenue the sum of 
1,500,000 dollars making the per- 
manent annual revenue amount to 
26,000,000 of dollars, and leaving 
an annual excess of revenue, after 
the year 1819, beyond the perma- 
nent authorised expenditure, of 
more than 4,000,000 of dollars. 

By the last returns from the De- 
partment of War, the militia force 
of the several states may be estimat- 
ed at 800,000 men, infantry, arfillery 
and cavalry. Great part of this 
force is armed, and measures are 
taken to arm the whole. An im- 
provement in the organiz¢tion and 
discipline of the militia, is one of 
the great objects which claims the 
unremitted attention of Congress. 

The regular force amounts nearly 
to the number required by law, and 
is stationed along the Atlantic and 
inland frontiers. 

Of the naval force, it has been 
necessary to maintain strong squad- 
rons in the Mediterranean, and in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

From several of the Indian tribes 
inhabiting the country bordering on 
lake Erie, purchases have been 
made of lands, on conditions ve 
favourable tothe United States, and, 
as it is presumed, not less so to the 
tribes themselves. By these pur- 
chases, the Indian title, with mode- 
ratg reservations, has been extin- 
guished to the whole of the land 
within the limits of the state of 
Ohio, and to a great part of that in 
the Michigan territory, and of the 
state of Indiana. From the Chero- 
kee tribe a tract has been pur- 
chased, in the state of Georgia, and 
an arrangement made, by which, 
in exchange for lands beyond the 
Mississippi, a great part, if not the 
whole of the land belonging to that 
tribe, eastward of that river, in the 
states of North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee, and in the Alabama 
territory, will soon be acquired. 
By these acquisitions, and others, 
that may reasonably be expected 
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soon to follow; we shall be enabled 
to extend our settlements from the 
inhabited parts of the state of Ohio, 
alongdake Erie, into the Michigan 
territory, and to connect our settle- 
ments by degrees, through the state 
of Indiana and the Illinois territo- 
ry, to that of Missouri. A similar, 
and equally advantageous effect 
will soon be produced to the south, 
through the whole extent of the 
states and territory, which border 
on the waters emptying into the 
Mississippi and the Mobile. In this 
progress, which the rights of nature 
demand, and nothing can prevent, 
marking a growth rapid.and gigant- 
ic, it is our duty to make new efforts 
for the preservation, improvement, 
and civilization of the native in- 
habitants. The hunter state can 
exist only in the vast, uncultivated 
desert. It yields to the more dense 
and compact form, and greater 
force, of civilized population; and 
of right it ought to yield, for the 
earth was given to mankind to sup- 
port the greatest number of which 
it iscapable, and no tribe or people 
have a right to withhold from the 
wants of others more than is neces- 
sary for their own support and com- 
fort. It is gratifying to know, that 
the reservations of land made by 
the treaties with the tribes on lake 
Erie, were made with a view to 
individual ownership among them, 
and to the cultivation of the soil by 
all, and that an annual stipend has 
been pledged to supply their other 
wants. It will merit the considera- 
tion of congress, whether other pro- 
vision, not stipulated by the treaty, 
ought to be made for these tribes, 
and for the advancement of the li- 
beral and humane policy of the 
United States towards all the tribes 
within our limits, and more particu- 
larly for their improvement in the 
arts of civilized life. 

Among the advantages incident 
to these purchases, and to those 
which have preceded, the security 
which may thereby be afforded to 
our inland frontiers, is peculiarly 
important. Witha strong barrier, 
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consisting of our own people, thus 
planted on the lakes, the Mississip- 
pi and the Mobile, with the protec- 
tion to be derived from the regular 
force, Indian hostilities, if they do 
not altogether cease, will henceforth 
lose their terror. Fortifications in 
those quarters, to any extent, will 
not be necessary, and the expense 
attending them may be saved. A 
people accustomed to the use of fire- 
arms only, as the Indian tribes are, 
will shun even moderate works, 
which are defended by cannon. 
Great fortifications will, therefore, 
be requisite only, in future along 
the coast, and at some points in the 
interior, connected with it. On 
these will the safety of cur towns, 
and the commerce of our great riv- 
ers from the bay of Fundy to the 
Mississippi, depend. On these there- 
fore should the utmost attention, 
skill, and iabour, be bestowed. 

A considerable and rapid aug- 
mentation in the value of all the 
public lands, proceeding from these 
and other obvious causes, may 
henceforward be expected. The 
difficulties attending early emigra- 
tions, will be dissipated even in the 
most remote parts. Several new 
states have been admitted into our 
union, to the west and south, and 
territorial governments, happily or- 
ganized, established over every 
other portion in which there is va- 
cant land for sale. In terminating 
Indian hostilities, as must soon be 
done, in a formidable shape at least, 
the emigration which has heretofore 
been great, will probably increase, 
and the demand for land, and the 
augmentation in its value, be in 
like proportion. The great increase 
of our population throughout the 
union will alone produce an impor- 
tant effect, and in no quarter will it 
be so sensibly felt as in those in con- 
templation. The public lands are 
a public stock, which ought to be 
disposed of to the best advantage 
for the nation. The nation should, 
therefore, derive the profit pro- 
ceeding from the continual rise in 
their value. Every encouragement 
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should be given to emigrants, con- 
sistent with a fair competition be- 
tween them, but that competition 
should operate, in the first sale, to 
the advantage of the nation rather 
than of individuals. Great capital- 
ists will derive al] the benefit inci- 
dent to their superior wealth, under 
any mode of sale which may be 
adopted. But, if, looking forward 
to the rise in the value of the public 
lands, they should have the eppor- 
tunity of amassing, at a low price 
vast bodies in their hands, the profit 
willaccrue to them, and not to the 
public. They would also have the 
power, in that degree, to” control 
the emigration and settlement in 
such manner as their opinion of their 
respective interests might dictate. 
I submit this subject to the con- 
sideration of congress, that such 
further provision may be made in 
the sale of the public lands with a 
view to the public interest, should 
any be deemed expedient, as in 
their judgment may be best adapted 
to the object. 

When we consider the vast ex- 
tent of territory within the United 
States, the great amount and value 
of its productions, the connexion 
of its parts and other circumstances, 
on which their prosperity and hap- 
piness depend, we cannot fail to en- 
tertain a high sense of the advan- 
tage to be derived from the facility 
which may be afforded in the inter- 
course between them, by means of 
good roads and canals. Never did 
acountry of such vast extent offer 
equal inducements to improvements 
of this kind, nor ever were conse- 
quences of such magnitude involv- 
ed in them. As this subject was 
acted on by congress at the last ses- 
sion, and there may be a disposition 
to revive it at the present, I have 
brought it into view, for the purpose 
of communicating my sentiments 
on @ very important circumstance 
connected with it, with that freedom 
and candor which a regard for the 
public interest, and a proper respect 
for congress, require. A difference 
of opinion has existed, from the first 
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formation of our constitution to the 
present time, among our most en- 
lightened and virtuous citizens, res- 
pecting the right of congress to es- 
tablish such a system of improve- 
ment. Taking into view the trust 
with which lam now honoured, it 
would be improper, after what has 
passed, that this discussion should 
be revived, with an uncertainty of 
my opinion respecting the right. 
Disregarding early impressions, I 
have bestowed on the subject all the 
deliberation which its great impor- 
tance, and a just sense of my duty, 
required—and the result is, a settled 
conviction in my mind, that con- 
gress do not possess the right. Itis 
not contained in any of the specified 
powers granted to congress; nor can 
I consider it incidental to, ora ne- 
cessary mean, viewed on the most 
liberal scale, for carrying into ef- 
fect any of the powers which are 
specifically granted. In communi- 
cating this result, I cannot resist the 
obligation which I feel to suggest to 
congress the propriety of recom- 
mending to the states the adoption 
of an amendment to the constitution, 
which shall give to congress the 
right in question. In cases of doubt- 
ful construction, especially of such 
vital interest, it comports with the 
nature and origin of our institutions, 
and willcontribute much to preserve 
them, to apply to our constituents for 
an explicit grant of the power. We 
may confidently rely, that if it ap- 
pears to their satisfaction, that the 
power is necessary, it will always be 
granted. In this case I am happy to 
observe, that experience has afford- 
ed the most ample proof of its utility, 
and that the benign spirit of concili- 
ation and harmony which now mani- 
fests itself throughout our union pro- 
mises to such a recommendation the 
most prompt and favourable result. I 
think proper to suggest, also, in case 
this measure is adopted, that it be re- 


ommended to the states to include, 


in the amendment sought, a right in 
congress to institute, likewise, semi 
naries of learning, for the all-impor- 
tant purpose of diffusing knowledge 
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among our fellow citizens through- 
out the U. States. 

Our manufactures will require 
the continued attention of congress. 
The capital employed in them is 
considerable, and the knowledge 
acquired in the machinery and fab- 
ric of all the most useful manufac- 
tures is of great value. Their pre- 
servation, which depends on due en- 
couragement, is connected with the 
high interests of the nation. 

Although the progress of the pub- 
lic buildings has been as favourable 
as circumstances have permitted, it 
is to be regretted that the capitol is 
not yet in a state to receive you. 
There is good cause to presume that 
the two wings, the only parts as yet 
commenced, will be prepared for 
that purpose at the next session. 
The time seems now to have arrived, 
when this subject may be deemed 
worthy the attention of congress, on 
a scale adequate to national pur- 

s. . The completion of the mid- 
dle building will be necessary to the 
convenient accommodation of con- 
gress, of the committees, and various 
offices belonging to it. It is evident 
that the other public buildings are 
altogether insufficient for the ac- 
commodation of the several execu- 
tive departments, some of whom are 
much crowded, and even subjected 
to the necessity of obtaining it in 
private buildings, at some distance 
from the head of the department, 
and with inconvenience to the ma- 
nagement of the public business. 
Most nations have taken an interest 
and a pride in the improvement and 
ornament of their metropolis, and 
none were more conspicuous in that 
respect than the ancient republics. 
The policy which dictated the es- 
tablishment of a permanent resi- 
dence for the national government, 
and the spirit in which it was com- 
menced and has been prosecuted, 
shew that such improvement was 
thought worthy the attention of this 
nation.—Its central position, be- 
tween the northern and southern 
extremes of aur union, and its ap- 
proach to the west, at the head of a 
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great navigable river, which inter- 
locks with the western waters, prove 
the wisdom of the councils which es- 
tablished it. Nothing appears to be 
more reasonable and proper, than 
that convenient accommodations 
should be provided, on a well digest- 
ed plan, for the heads of the several 
departments, and for the attorney 
general; and it is believed that the 
public ground in the city, applied 
to those objects, will be found am- 
ply sufficient. I submit this subject 
to the consideration of congress, 
that such further provision may be 
made in it, as to them may seem 
proper. 

In contemplating the happy situa- 
tion of the United States, our atten- 
tion is drawn with peculiar interest, 
to the surviving officers and soldiers 
of our revolutionary army, who so 
eminently contributed, by their ser- 
vices, to lay its foundation. Most 
of those very meritorious citizens 
have paid the dedt of nature, and 
gone to repose. It is believed that 
among the survivors there are 
some not provided for by existing 
laws, who are reduced to indigence, 
and even real distress. These men 
haveaclaim on the gratitude of their 
country, and it will do honour to 
their country to provide for them.— 
The lapse of a few years more, and 
the opportunity will be forever lost; 
indeed, so long already has been the 
interval, that the number to be be- 
nefited by any provision which may 
be made, will not be great. 

It appearing in a satisfactory 
manner that the revenue arising 
from imposts and tonnage, and from 
the sale of public lands, will be fully 
adequate to the support of the civil 
government, of the present military 
and naval establishments, including 
the annual augmentation of the lat- 
ter, to the extent provided for; to 
the payment of the interest on the 
public debt, and to the extinguish- 
ment of it at the times authorized, 
without the aid of the internal tax- 
es; I consider it my duty to recom- 
mend to congress their repeal. To 
impose taxes, when the public exi- 
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gencies require them, is an obliga- 
tion of the most sacred character, 
especially with a free people.—The 
faithful fulfilment of it is among the 
highest proofs of their virtue and 
capacity for self government. To 
dispense with taxes, when it may be 
done with perfect safety, is equally 
the duty of their representatives. 
In this mstance we have the satis- 
faction to know that they were im- 
posed when the demand was imperi- 
ous, and have been sustained with 
exemplary fidelity. I have to add, 
that however gratifying it may be 
to me, regarding the prosperous and 
happy condition of our country, to 
recommend the repeal of these tax- 
es at this time, I shall nevertheless 
be attentive to events, and, should 
any future emergency occur, be not 
less prompt to suggest such mea- 
sures and burthens as may then be 
requisite and proper. 


JAMES MONROE. 
Washington, 2d December, 1817. 


Dec. 3. On the following day 
the house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, and Mr. Tay- 
lor moved that so much of the mes- 
sage of the president of the United 
States, as relates to the subject of 
foreign Affairs, and to our commer- 
cial intercourse with British colonial 
ports, be referred to a select commit- 
tee: that so much as relates to mili- 
tary affairs; so much as relates to an 
improvement in the organization and 
discipline of the militia; so much as 
relates to the improvement of the 
Indian tribes in the arts of civilized 
life; so much as relates to roads, ca- 
nals, and seminaries of learning; so 
much as relates to the illicit intro- 
duction of slaves from Amelia island 
into the United States; so much as 
relates to the public buildings, and 
to the erection of new edifices for the 
accommodation of the heads of de 
partments and the attorney general; 
so much as relates to the surviving 
efficers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary army; be severally referred 


to select committees, with leave te 
report by bill or otherwise. 

That so much as relates to manu- 
factures, be referred to the commit- 
tee of commerce and manufactures; 
so much as relates to the subject of 
revenue; and a repeal of the internal 
taxes, be referred to the committee 
of ways and means; so much as re- 
lates to purchases of lands from)the 
Indian tribes, to the committee on 
public lands. 

The Speaker proposed to amend 
the first resolution by adding these 
words: 

‘¢ And that the said committee be 
instructed to inquire whether any, 
and ifany, what provisions of law are 
necessary to insure to the American 
colonies of Spain, a just observance 
of the duties incident to the neutral 
relation in which the United States 
stand, in the existing war between 
them and Spain.” 

He said, that his presenting at so 
early a period of the session, this 
subject to the consideration of the 
house, was in consequence of cer- 
tain proceedings which he had seen 
represented in the public prints as 
having taken place before certain 
of our courts of justice. Two or 
three cases bearing on this subject 
had come to his knowledge, which 
he wished to state to the house. The 
first had occurred at Philadelphia, 
before the circuit court of the Unit- 
ed States held in that city. The 


circumstances of the case, for which 


however, he did not pretend to 
vouch, having received them 
through the channel already indica- 
ted, were these; if they were incor- 
rectly stated, he was happy that a 
gentleman had taken his seat this 
morning from that city, who would 
be able to correct him; that nine or 
ten British disbanded officers had 
formed in Europe the resolution to 
unite themselves with the Spanish 
patriots in the contest existing be- 
tween them and Spain; that to carry 
into effect this intention, they had 
sailed from Europe and in their tran- 
sit to South America had touched at 
the port of Philadelphia; that during 
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their residence in Philadelphia, 
wearing perhaps the arms and habi- 
liments of military men, making no 
disguise of their intention to parti- 
cipate in the struggle, they took pas- 
sage ina vessel bound to some port 
in South America; that a knowledge 
of this fact having come to the ears 
of the publick authorities, or perhaps 
at the instigation of some agent of 
the Spanish government a prosecu- 
tion was commenced against these 
officers, who from their inability to 
procure bail, were confined in pri- 
son. If said Mr. C. the circum- 
stances attending this transaction 
be correctly stated, it becomes an 
imperious duty in the house to in- 
stitute the inquiry contemplated by 
the amendinent which I have pro- 
posed. That this was an extraor- 
din case was demonstrated by 
the fact of the general sensation 
which it had excited on the subject, 
in the place where it had occurred. 
Filled as that respectable and popu- 
lous city is with men differing wide- 
ly on political topics and entertain- 
ing various views of public affairs, 
but one’sentiment Mr. C. said pre- 
vailed on this subject which was fa- 
vourable to the persons thus arraign- 
ed. With regard to the conduct of 
the court on this occasion, he would 
say nothing. The respect which 
whilst he had a seat on this floor he 
should always show to every depart- 
ment of the government; the respect 
he entertained for the honourable 
judge who had presided, forbade him 
from pronouncing the decision of 
that court: to have been unwarranted 
by law. But he felt himself perfectly 
sustained in saying, that if the pro- 
ceeding was warranted by the ex- 
isting law it was the imperious duty 
of congress to alter the law in this 
respect. For what he asked was 
the neutral obligation which one na- 
tion owed to another engaged in 
war? The essence of it is this: that 
the belligerent means of the neutral 
shall not be employed in the war in 
favour of ejther of the parties. That 
is the whole obligation of a third par- 
ty in a war between two others: it 
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certainly does not require of one na- 
tion to restrain the belligerent 
means of other nations. If those 
nations choose to permit their means 
to be employed in behalf of either 
party it is their business to look to 
it, and not ours. Let the conduct 
of the persons presecuted be regard- 
ed in its most unfavourable light; let 
it be considered as the passage of 
troops through ourcountry and there 
was nothing in our neutral obliga- 
tions forbidding it. The passage of 
troops through a neutral country 
according to his impressions, was a 
question depending on the particu- 
lar interest, quiet, or repose of the 
country traversed, and might be 
granted or refused at its discretion, 
without in any degree affecting the 
obligations of the neutral to either 
of the parties engaged in the con- 
troversy. But surely, Mr. C. said, 
this was not a case of the passage of 
troops: the persons apprehended not 
being in sufficient number, not or- 
ganized or equipped in such a man- 
ner as, under the construction, to 
constitute a military corps. On this 
case he would detain the house no 
longer, he said, for he was satisfied 
they could not but agree with him, 
if the law justified the proceeding 
that had taken place, that law ought 
to be immediately amended. Other 
cases had occurred, in which it ap- 
peared to him it became the Con- 
gress to interpose its authority. 
Persons sailing under the flag of the 
provinces, had been arraigned in 
our courts and tried for piracy; in 
one case, after having been arraign- 
ed, tried, and acquitted of piracy, 
the same individuals on the instiga- 
tion of a Spanish officer or agent, 
had been again arraigned for the 
same offence. The gentlemen from 
Massachusetts would correct him if 
he was wrong, for the case had oc-~ 
curred in the town of Boston. We 


admit the flag of these colonies into 
our ports, said Mr. C; we profess to 
be neutral; but if our laws pro- 
nounce, that, the moment the pro- 
perty and persons under that flag 
enter our ports, they shall be seized 

9 ‘ 
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the one claimed by the Spanish mi- 
nister or consul as the property of 
Spain, the other prosecuted as pi- 
rates, that law ought to be altered if 
we mean to perform our neutral 
professions. 
subject before this house thus 
promptly, said Mr. C. because I 
trust that in this house the cause will 
find justice; that, however treated 
elsewhere, on this floor will.be found 


a guardian interest attending to our . 


performance of the just obligations 
of neutrality. Hitherto, he said, 
whatever might have been our in- 
tentions, our acts had been all on 
the other side. From the procla- 
mation of 1815, issued to termi- 
nate an expedition supposed to be 
organizing in Louisiana, an expedi- 
tion existing only in the mind of the 
Chevalier de Onis, down to the late 
act—whether the measure. was a 
proper one or not, he did not say; 
his confidence in the executive led 
him to suppose it was adopted on 
sufficient grounds, down to the order 
for suppressing, as it was Called, 
the establishments at Amelia Island 
and Galvestown; all the acts of the 
government had been on one side; 
they all bore againt the colonies, 
against the cause in which the pa- 
triots of South America were ardu- 
ously engaged. It became us, he 
said, to look to the other side, ho- 
nestly intending neutrality, as he 
believed we did. Let us recollect 
the condition of the patriots: no mi- 
nister here to spur on our govern- 
ment, as was said in an interesting 
and it appeared to’him a very candid 
work, recently published in this 
country, respecting the progress of 
the South American revolution-—no 
minister here to be rewarded by 
noble honours in consequence of 
the influence he is supposed to pos- 
sess with the American government, 
No: their unfortunate case, Mr. C. 
said, was what ours had been in the 
yearsi778 and 1779, their ministers, 
like our Franklins and Jays at that 
daywere skulking about Europe, im” 
ploring of inexorable legitimacy one 
kind look—some aid to terminate a 
war afflicting to humanity. Nay, 
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their situation was worse than ours: 
for we had one great and magnani- 
mous ally to recognise us, but no 
nation had stepped forward to ac- 
knowledge any of these provinces. 
Such disparity between the parties, 
Mr. C. said, demanded a just atten- 
tion to the interests of the party 
which was unrepresented; and if the 
facts which he had mentioned, and 
others which had come to his knowl- 
edge, were correct, they loudly de- 
manded the interposition of Con- 
gress. He trusted the house would 
give the subject their attention, and 
show that here, in this place, the 
obligations of neutrality would be 
strictly regarded in respect to Spa- 
nish America. 

Mr. Sergeant rose, in consequence 
of the gentleman having appealed to 


-him, not to enter into any discussion 


of the question presented by the a- 
mendment, but to speak of the facts 
which were within his knowledge. 
Thestatement made by the speaker, 
was substantially correct; it was alse 
correct that the circumstance had 
occasioned considerable sensation 
among all parties in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. S. recapjtulated the 
principal facts, adding that the vessel 
in which these persons embarked was 
laden with munitions of war As re- 
spected the views and intentions of 
the persons apprehended, Mr.S. said, 
he believed they had neither any in- 
tention nor idea of violating the laws 
of the United States, and that their 
conduct had been perfectly decorous 
and correct. The court had thought 
they had offended against the act of 
Congress of the last session; or were 
so far at least of that opinion that 
they thought it necessary to detain 
them. The bail demanded was not 
high; but they were not able to pro- 
cure it, and were therefore commit- 
ted to gaol. It was because of the 
correct deportment of these persons 
that the sentiment in their favour 
had been so general—but no com- 
piaint was made of the court, for 
which the same respect was enter- 
tained with which the speaker him- 
self had regarded it. He had men- 
tioned these facts only, that the 
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house might when the time came for 
acting on it, be aware of ‘the con- 
struction put on the existing law, so 
far as any had beengiven. The re- 
solutions with the amendment were 
adopted without opposition, and the 
committees were appointed. 

Dec. 11. Arepealof the internal 
taxes having been recommended as 
we have seen, by the president, this 
important measure received a very 
early attention. The nett revenue for 
the year 1817 was estimated, by the 
secretary of the treasury, at about 
24 millions and a half, while the 
erdinary annual expenditure, in- 
cluding the provision for the ex- 
tinguishment of the public debt, 
would be less than 21 millions and a 
half. The estimate of the trea- 
surer appeared te be a safe criterion 
for future years, and as the receipts 
would exceed the expenses of gov- 
ernment, at least half a million with- 
out theinternal taxes, the committee 


of ways and means, made a report / 


in favour of their repeal, and, a bill 
to that effect was accordingly laid 
on the table. 

When the bill for the abolition of 
the internal duties was about to pass, 
the yeas and nays were called for. 
Mr. Hopkinson of (Penn.) rose, to 
oppose a measure which had been 
recommended by the president, and 
would probably be most joyfully re- 
ceived by a great majority of the 
people, he said, would be an effort 
so utterly hopeless of success, as al- 
most to amount to an absurdity. He 
held it to be unwise in any nation, 
particularly in a nation now min- 


gling largely, and somewhat keenly | 


too, in the great national concerns 
of the world, and of course exposed 
to all the dangers resulting fromsuch 
connexions, to deprive itself of the 
only sources of revenue which it can 
command and rely upon, at all times, 
and in ali seasons whether the polli- 
tical atmosphere be disturbed and 
shaken by the storms of war, or re- 


poses in the tranquillity of peace. 


We are, said he, not without a sad 
and calamitous experience on this 
subject; and have seen and felt how 


internal Taxes. it 


ruinous it is to wait until the enemy 
lines our coast, and cuts off the pos- 
sibility of receiving supplies to our 
treasury from external sources, be- 
fore we set about to organize a sys- 
tem for producing revenne from 
within. If the people are ever so 
willing to bear the burden when ne- 
cessary, the time required to raise 
the revenue will be a period of em- 
barrassment to the government, of 
distress to the public credit, and dis- 
reputable loans, allowing a heavy 
discount to the lender. I would 
avoid such calamities by keeping up 
a reasonable and moderate system of 
internal taxation on objects properly 
selected, and judiciously collected. 
I have no fondness for oppressing the 
people. Why should I have? I 


‘must expect to bear my share of the 


burden.. But it is better to draw a 
moderate supply from them in the 
time of their prosperity, than to come 
down upon them with a pinching op- 
session in the day of difficulty. The 
honourable chairman of the commit- 
tee of ways and means, with the dis- 
cretion and reflection which belong 
to him, admits the proposed repeal is 
founded on our state of peace, and 
its probable continuance with all the 
world, and frankly declares, that if 
our foreign relations were otherwise, 
he would oppose the repeal. Are we 
not, Sir trusting too much to his if. 
Yes, Sir, if we could be assured of 
perpetual peace, we might do many 
excellent things, and avoid many 
evils. Do we net keep up our ar- 
mies and navy because war 
come; and should we not, for the 
same reason, keep up the means, 
and the only means, by which we 
can maintain this army and navy 
when their aid shall be required? 
We are to expend a million a year 
to augment the navy, and much more 
than this to support the army, both 
of which will be useless if we are 
never again to be troubled with war. 
Besides, Sir, if I do not misjudge 
some indications already exhibited, 
we are about entering a path, which, 
if pursued, may lead us to tread 
down the powerful hypothesis rest- 
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said he had still another objection to 
retaining these taxes. He believed 
we could not long have a surplus in 
the treasury. If we began witha 
_ large surplus, means would speedily 
be found of spending it, and that 
probably in projects not the most 
useful or advantageous to the com- 
munity: and, if the taxes were re- 
tained, we should find ourselves soon 
without a surplus, and in the case of 
emergency, instead of reinstating 


repealed taxes, would have to lay . 


new taxes, in addition, to the same 
amount as these already existing. 
He would not inguire he said, wheth- 
er it was popular to keep the taxes 
on or to take them off; but he held 
it to be the duty of this House to the 
people, when there was revenue 
enough to meet the public expendi- 
ture, not unnecessarily to continue 
the public burdens. 

He should be unwilling, for him- 
self, to take any share of the respon- 
sibility of continuing a broken sys- 
tem, asit had been aptly described, 
an imperfect and unequal system of 
internal taxes. If the system were 
a perfect one; if it bore equally on 
all classes of citizens; if it were such 
a system as was both necessary and 
proper, there might be a reason for 
retaining it; but, having none of 
these qualities, he would put an end 
to this mutilated fabric of taxation. 
He was, he said, in favour of keep- 
ing up the army as a military school; 
the navy, too, he hoped would be 
always cherished, to defend our 
rights on the ocean, as it once has_ 
done. Both these objects should be 
well attended to: but, if we had al- 
ready revenue enough for both, and 
for all other expenses of the govern- 
ment, and for the rapid redemption 
of the public debt, without the aid 
of these taxes, why should they be 
retained? He was for giving an op- 
portunity for our people to be pros- 
perous, that, when their direct aid 
shall again be necessary, they may, 
be in a condition and disposition to 
come forward and cheerfully con- 
tribute it. But Mr. H. said, he ap- 
prehended the recurrence of no 
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such state of things as we had lately 
seen. Our trials have passed: we 
have seen the worst evils of our day. 

Mr. Barbour, (Virginia) said, 
that when it is demonstrated that 
any part of these taxes are not 
wanted, it is not only the duty of 
government, but it is its soundest 
policy to repeal them. Are they 
then wanted? said Mr. B. Look at 
the exhibition of the state of our 
finances, and a bare glance affords 
an answer to the question. It ap- 
pears, that such 1s the state of our 
revenue, that we have within the 
past year redeemed eighteen mil- 
lions of the public debt, the whole 
amount of which did not much ex- 
ceed an aggregate of an hundred 
and twenty millions. It appeared 
also, that, after the Yazoo stock 
and Louisiana debt were paid off, 
we should have, not only a sum 
equivalent to all the expenditures 
of the government, but exceeding 
that amount by five millions annu- 
ally, up to the year 1825, which is 


-the first moment that the war loan 


of 1812, is redeemable, by the terms 
of the contract for it. Shall we un- 
dertake, then, to lay or to continue 
taxes, not because we do, but be- 
cause we may want the money? I 
shall not, said Mr. B. be among the 
number of those who refuse to lay 
taxes when the present necessities 
of the government require it, or 
when it is probable that they will. 
But, he said, he held it to be bad 
policy to lay taxes when not want- 
ed; not only because useless, but 
because the people could always 
make the best use of their own mo- 
ney, and to collect it into the trea- 
sury would be to withdraw the 
means by which manufactures, agri- 
culture, and commerce were foster- 
ed, and the national wealth enlarg- 
ed. And to withdraw it for what? 
To lie idle in the treasury? It could 
not Mr. B. said, be the object of 
gentlemen to take from the people 
money which was advantageously 
employed in their own occupations, 
and thereby enhancing the general 
prosperity, to become a mere caput 








gnortuum in the treasury of the 
United States, and thus lose the ad- 
vantage of capital otherwise active- 
ly employed." The wealth of the peo- 
ple is the wealth of the government, 
which is enriched by the prosperity 
of the people. It remained to see 
whether the government could use 
the revenue arising from internal 
duties. Mr. B. proceeded to show 
that they could not. Up to 1812, he 
said the Louisiana debt could not 
be extinguished. What then should 
be done with the surplus revenue? 
Should if lie idle, or should the go- 
vernment go ihto the market, and 
purchase up the public stock. 
That stock was already above par; 
and was it not evident, that every 
dollar purchased, at least until the 
time approached when it might be 
redeemed, would contribute to put 
it more above par? From Mr. B’s 
examination of this point, he infer- 
red that the government could not 
make use of the proceeds of these 
taxes, if they should be retained. 
He could not see the correctness of 
the reasoning, he said, which would 
lead the House to the conclusion 
that, because it was proper im peace 
to prepare for war, therefore mo- 
ney should be drawn from the pock- 
ets of the people which could not be 
used. He would keep up a small 
army; he would increase the navy, 
because it could not at once be call- 
ed into being on occasion. But 
though a navy could not, a system 
of taxation might, and there was 
thérefore the less occasion unneces- 
sarily todraw money from the pock- 


ets of the people. Ifthe government 


didnot redeem that part of its fund- 
ed debt, which constituted its por- 
tion of the capital of the Bank of 
the United States, the money ac- 
cruing to the treasury (without 
these taxes) could not be used: but, 
if that stock was to be redeemed, 
which was optional with the go- 
vernment, still there would be mo- 
ney enough, without these internal 
taxes, for all the purposes of the go- 
vernoment. — 
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Mr. Johnson, complained of the 
insinuation of Mr. Baldwin, which 
the latter immediately explained. 

Mr. Pitkin, (Conn.) rose to cor- 
rect an erroneous impression which 
appeared to exist on the mind of Mr. 
Baldwin, respecting the amount of 
public debt paid in as part of the ca- 
pital stock of the Bank of the United 
States; which amount, it being op- 
tional with the subscribers to pay 
either in stock or in gold and silver, 
Mr. P. showed, had, owing to the 
recent rise of stocks above par, 
been considerably less than by law 
it might have been. He understood 
that of the debt thus subscribed, the 
commissioners of the sinking fund 
had already paid every cent, not 
only the six but the seven per ceut, 
stock all but their own seven mil- 
lions, which bore but five per cent, 
interest, and might or might not be 
paid, at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment. The taxes, therefore, were 
not wanted to redeem that stock. 
The same gentleman had also no- 
ticed various projects on the table 
of this House, which might occa- 
sion the expenditure of money. 
When that honourable gentleman 
had been longer in this House, Mr. 
P. said he would know that there 
might be many projects offered, 
which would involve the expendi- 
ture of money, but which would 
never pass. But was the House to 
legislate on the possibility of ex- 
penditures being authorized? Surely 
not.—Some of these taxes, Mr. P. 
said, were not only inconvenient 
but oppressive: he instanged the 
dollar carriage tax, producing, 
small as it was, 70,000 dollars, and 
operating with extensive and vexa- 
tious inconvenience in particular 
small states. He regretted extreme- 
ly that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had not more time to exa- 
mine the facts respecting the re- 
venue and estimates, to enable him 
to decide with more. satisfaction to 
himself; but the peculiar situation of 
this bill forbade a delay, which he 
should otherwise be glad to afford 
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to gentlemen desiring it. If the gen- 
tleman had examined the bili and 
the whole subject with that acute- 
ness of which he knew him to be 
capable, he would not have suppos- 
ed that gentlemen, in voting for the 
repeal were running a race of popu- 
larity. 
The bill passed, ayes 161, noes 5. 
Mr. Robertson (Louisiana) renew- 
ed a motion which he made some 
years ago, for a bill to provide by 
law the manner in which a Citizen 
may exercise the right of expatria- 
tion. He stated that during the 
late war,'many citizens, who were 
native born Englishmen, were cap- 
tured by the enemy and treated not 
as. prisoners of war, but as traitors. 
Admitting this to be true, it does 
not appear how any act of our Con- 
ress could prevent a foreign power 
m the exercise of those principles 
of law which they deem essential 
to the welfare of society. He next 
adverted to the decision of judge 
Elisworth, denymg-the right of ex- 
patriation, in the case of Isaac Wil- 
liams.* | 
It was certainly proper, Mr. R. 
said, that there should be some de- 
cision of the legislature on a ques- 
tion of this nature and magnitude, 
which at present dependéd on the 
opinions of the judiciary; and, as 
far as‘acts of congress can regulate 
judicial opinions, that such direc- 
tions should be given on this head 
as he thought were obviously just 
and necessary. By the existing 
treaty with Spain, a citizen of the 
United States, holding a commission 
under any government.at war with 
Spain, whilst we are at peace with 
her, is considered.as a pirate. This 
extraordinary provisicn of the treaty 
must have escaped the attention in 
that power of our government which. 
makes treaties, or it would have 
been rejected, as well for its cru- 


* Vide 4 Hall’s Law Jour. 461. The 
“‘ Discussions ” on the: case of Aaroh 
Burr, who claimed the rights of a sub- 
ject of Great Britain, in 1810 will be 
found in6 Hall Law. Jour. 30. 


Dec: 23. 


elty as because it is an act of legis: 
lation to define and punish piracies, 
and not a power confided to the 
treaty-making authority. To say 
nothing more of that, however, Mr. 
R. observed, that he deemed it ne- 
cessary to protect the cittzens of the 
')nited States from punishment, due 
only to piracy, when_ found with 
commissions, in their hands from 
any government at war with Spain. 
He wished to see our citizens at per- 
fect liberty to become citizens of 
what nation they chose, on such 
terms as that nation shduld pre- 
scribe. It would appear, moreover, 
from what he had said, Mr. R. re- 
marked, that there was not that 
neutrality in our conduct towards 
the two parties, in the war between 
Spain and her colonies, which we 


‘ all: profess. In this respect the par- 


ties were certainly not on the same 
footing; since a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States in the employ of Spain 
against the colonies is not consider- 
ed as a pirate, but, engaged in the 
service of the colonies against 
Spain, he is. He did not know 
that this fact would have induced 
him tothave brought the question 
before the house, but for the deep 
impression he felt of the justice and 
propriety of adopting the principle, 
abstracted from the existing state of 
things. 

The motion of Mr., Robertson 
was adopted without opposition, and 
without a division. 

Dec. 23. On motion of Mr. 
Holmes of Massachusetts, it was 

Resolved, That the committee on 
the Judiciary be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of provid- 
ing by law for appointing Justices 
or Conservators of the Peace, or 
other Magistrates, authorized to en- 
force the execution of the laws of 
the United States. | 

Mr. Trimble of Ky. offered for 
consideration the following resulu- 
tion: 

‘Resolved, That the President of 
fhe United States be requested to 
cause to be laid before this House 


any information he may be able to 
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communicate relative to the im- 
pressment and detention in confine- 
ment of Richard Cowles Meade, a 
citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Trimble made some remarks 
on the case, which were calculated 
to stimulate an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Spanish government to- 
wards Mr. Meade, asinvolving con- 
siderations in which the dignity of 
this country was implicated. 

The motion was agreed to with- 
out opposition. 

Dec. 24. The bill providing for 
certain surviving officers and sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary army, 
was read a third time. 

A motion was made by Mr. 
Lowndes to recommit the bill toa 
committee of the whole House, with 
instructions ‘to limit the benefits 
of the act to soldiers who were en- 
listed fora term of three years, or 
for the war, andwho did not desert; 
and to officers who continued in the 
service of the United States to the 
conclusion of the war in 1783, or 
were left out of the service in con- 
sequence of disability, or in conse- 
quence of some derangement of the 
army.” 

The question being stated on thus 
recommitting the bill, Mr. Edwards 
moved to amend the said instruc- 
tions by striking out the words 
“¢ three years,”’ and to insert in lieu 
thereof the words ‘one year,” it 
was decided in the affirmative. 

After a considerable debate, in 
which Messrs. Johnson, of Ky. Mil- 
ler, Ogle, and Rhea, took part, a 


division of the question being re-. 


quired, it was taken on recommit- 
ting the bill, and decided in the ne- 
gative, ayes 57. 

The question was then taken on 
the final passage of the bill, and de- 
cided in the affirmative without a 
division. 

On motion of Mr. Drake of Mass. 
it was: 

Resolved, That the committee of 
Commerce and Manufactures be in- 
structed to inquire into the expedt- 
ency of granting bounties te manu- 
facturers who manyfacture a given 


number of yards of woollen and co 
ton cloths, of a certain width, and 
that a permanent fund be appre- 
priated for that purpose. 

Tuesday, January 6. The bill 


providing for the compensation of * 


members of the Senate and House 
of representatiyes, was taken up, 
and after considerable debate, the 
allowance was fixed at eight dollars 
per diem, and the same sum for 
every twenty miles travel. 

Jan. 6. Mr. Williams (N. C.) 
submitted to the house a letter 
which he had received from a per- 
son, named John Anderson. The 
writer had made certain claims for 
indemnification which had been re- 
ferred to a committee, one of which 
was Mr. Williams. Some of those 
claims had been favourably receiv- 
ed, and others were still pending. 
Under these circumstances the wri- 
ter commences his letter by thank- 
ing Mr. Williams for the attention 
which he had bestowed on these ¢on- 
cerns. He then proceeds to offerthe 
sum of 500dollars which he promises 
to pay as soon as he receives some 
money from the government. This he 
states to be given for extra trouble. 
He hopes his motives will be duly 
appreciated, but if he should be so 
unfortunate as to be misunderstood 
he prays to be excused, and that the 
affair may be kept secret. 

Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, moved 
that the House do come to the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Speaker do is- 
sue his warrant, directed to the Ser- 
geant-at-Armsattending the House, 
commanding him to take into cus- 
tody, wherever to be found, the 
body of John Anderson, and the 
same in his custody to keep subject 
to the further order and direction of 
this House. 

Mr. Terry, of Connecticut, in- 
quired whether, according to our 
form of proceedings, and to our con- 
stitutional provisions, ageneral war- 
rant, as proposed, could be issued? 
Was it not opposed, in its nature, to 
the principles of civil liberty. 

The Speaker observed, that in 
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the practice of the house, happily, 
mstances were extremely rare, 
where such a warrant became ne- 
cessary; no such a case had occurred 
within his observation. But, there 
could be no dewbt, when an offence 
was committed against the privile- 
ges or dignity of the House, it was 
perfectly in its power toissue a war- 
rant to apprehend the party offen- 
ding. 

Mr. Forsyth turned toa case on 
record and he was sorry there was 
such case on record—where this 
proceeding had taken place in the 
year 1795, in which a bribein land 
‘had been offered to one or more mem- 
bers. Mr. F. then conformed his 
motion to the terms of that prece- 
dent (as above stated) from which 
it had before a little varied. 

Mr. Livermore of New-Hamp- 
shire asked for information, merely 
whether the facts on which the war- 
rant was tuo be issued, should not 
first be substantiated by oath. The 
statement came, he knew, from 
a most respectable source, but was 
not an oath necessary to justify 
sucha warrant. 

The Speaker'said, certainly not. 

The question on Mr. Forsyth’s 
motion was then decidedin the affir- 
mative, and ordered to be entered 
unanimously. 

Jan. 7. On the following day, Mr. 
Anderson being in custody, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider 
the proper mode of proceeding, and 
the following resolution was adopt- 
ed, after some opposition on their 
report. 

That John Anderson be brought 
to the bar of the House, and interro- 
gated by the Speaker, on written in- 
terrogatories, touching the charge 
of writing and delivering a letter to 
a member of the House, offering 
him a bribe, which; with his answers 
thereto, shall be entered on the min- 
utes of the House. And that every 
question proposed by a member be 
reduced to writing; and a enotion 
made thatthe same be put by the 

Speaker; and the question and an- 
swer shall be entered on the min- 


Jan. 8. 


utes ofthe House. That after suich 
interrogatories are answered, if the 
House deem it necessary to make 
further inquiry on the subject, the 
same be conducted by a committee 
to be appointed for that purposes. 

Jan. 8. The prisoner was imme- 
diately brought to the bar and ad- 
dressed by the speaker in terms to 
this effect: 

‘© John Anderson—You are no 
doubt aware that your are brought 
before this House m consequence 
of having written and delivered toa 
gentleman who is a member and 
chairman of the committee of this 
House, a letter, of the contents of 
which your are apprized. Before I 
proceed to propound to you any in- 
terrogatories on this subject, I will 
apprize you that, if you have any re-. 
quest to make of the House; if you 
wish for counsel; for reasonable 
time for witnesses; forany ef those 
privileges belonging to persons in 
similar situations, the House is dis- 
posed to grant it. If you do not wish 
for time for counsel or for witnesses, 
the Speaker will proceed to put te 
you such interrogatories as may 
seem proper.” 

To this the prisoner at the bar 
replied, in substance although in- 
distinctly, that, in his peculiar situ- 
ation he desired the assistance of 
counsel; he desired time until to- 
morrow, and the opportunity of 
summoning witnesses to testify to 
the character he had sustained 
through life. 

Whereupon the sergeant-at-arms 
was directed to take the prisoner 
from the bar. 

Some conversation took place as 
to the precise mode of proceeding, 
which resulted in drawing up 2 
resolution that the Speaker be au- 
thorized toinform the accused, that 
the House comply with his requests. 

Mr. Herrick moved to amend the 
motion, so as that the accused be 
furnished previously with a copy of 
the written interrogatories to be put 
to him. 

To this Mr. Forsythobjected, be- 
eause it would be inconsistent with 
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the object of this examination. The 
object was to ascertain whether the 
accused admitted or denied the of- 
fence imputed to him. If he denied 
it, it would be for the House to sub- 
stantiate it: if he admitted it, it was 
for the House to proportion its de- 
cision thereon to the magnitude of 
the ofence. 

Mr. Herrick withdrew his first 
motion, and moved that the accused 
be furnished with a copy of the let- 
ter which was the ground of this 
proceeding; to which was added, on 
suggestion of Mr. Rich, a copy of 
the statement of Mr. Williams ac- 
companying the letter. 

Thus amended, the resolution ac- 
cording these privileges to the ac- 
cused, was agreed to. 

Jan. 9. Mr. Spencer (N. Y ) 
moved the following resolution. 

The House of Representatives, 
entertaining great doubts of its pos- 
sessing the competent power to pun- 
ish John Andersen for his contempt 
of the House and his outrage upon 
one of its members: 

Resolved, That all further pro- 
ceedings in this House against the 
said John Anderson do cease, and 
that he be discharged from the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-arms. 

Resolved, That the Attorney- 
general of the United States be di- 
rected to institute such proceedings 
against the said John Anderson, for 
his said offence, as may be agreea- 
ble to the laws of the United States, 
and of the district of Columbia. 

Resolved, That the committee of 
the Judiciary be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of provid- 
ing, by law, for the punishment of 
any contempt .of the Senate or 
House of Representatives of ‘he 
United States, and of any breach of 
the privileges of either House. 

It was the object of the honoura- 
ble mover to procure a decision of 
the abstract question of the right of 
Congress to punish the flagrant mis- 
conduct of the prisoner. The house 
had proceeded in this case without 
‘¢oath or affirmation,” as the 4th 
art. of the amend. of the constitu- 
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tion requires; and they had also 
neglected the provision in the next 
article, that no person should be 
held to answer for any infamous 
crime, except on indictment. He 
was supported by Mr. Anderson of 
Kentucky; and they were answered 
by Mr. Forsyth (Georgia,) who de- 
clined following their argument, but 
made a sufficient reply from their 
own admission. Mr. Barbour, 
(Virg.) followed. He considered the 
subject under two aspects; 1. asa 
crime to be punished of its own 
enormity; 2. asa breach of the pri- 
vileges of the house. On the first 
point, he supposed there would be 
no difference of opinion; but on the 
second he contended that there had 
been no infringement. He denied 
that such a privilege had ever been 
given by the constitution where the 
only immunities had been so particu- 
larly described, (art. 3. sect. 6.) as to 
exclude alladdition, but by the same 
formal authority. He was followed 
by Mr. Robertson, (Louisiana) who 
contended that this contempt could 
not be punished, because it had not 
been committed in presence of the 
house. Mr. Tucker, (Virginia) 
urged that the idea of a legislative 
body existing without any power to 
punish the offence of bribing its 
members, was too monstrous tobe 
entertained. It is inconceivable, 
said he, that the convention which 
framed the constitution, should have 
intended the creation of a legisla- 
tive body, which should be without 
the power of self-protection; with- 
out the right to assume to itself 
freedom from disturbance; without 
the means of securing order in its 
deliberations; and without the privi- 
lege of preserving itself entirely free 
from the influence of fear, or the 
corruptions of gold. —Some of these 
incidents to legislation, gentlemen 
have been compelled to admit. In 
what a situation should we be, if 
our deliberations were to be affect- 
ed by the hisses or the applauses of 
the gallery; if an obnoxious member 
were to be put down by the threats 
or tumult of the audience, and a fa- 
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—— speaker cheered on a ‘fa- 
vourite subject, by shouts of appro- 
bation? Can gentlemen deny that 
we have power to prevent these 
things? The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia appears to confine us, even 
under these circumstances, to the 
remedy of excluding those who are 
riotous. Within the walls alone 
have we power toact, and then only 
power to exclude—not to punish. 
Suppose, then, the rioter returns, or 
betakes himself to the street, and 
throws stones at your windows. He 
is without your doors. Have you no 
power over him? Have you not ac- 
cessarily even those powers which 
every court of justice possesses, 
without the express provisions of 
law? 

Mr. T. said, that if it had been 
sufficiently established, that the 
power of punishing an attempt to 
bribe a member of this Honse is 
vested by the constitution some- 
where in the federal government, it 
would not be less easy to prove that 
the power must exist in this House 
independantly of the other branches 
of the government. In other words, 
however advisable it may be to pro- 
vide by law for the punishment of 
the offence, this House may protect 
itself, even if there be nosuch law. 
For how do we deduce the power 
to pass a law? From the delegation 
of an express power? By no means: 
but from the necessity of its exist- 
ence to enable the legislative jbody 
to perform its high and important 
functions, without the taint of cor- 
ruption. If then this necessity gives 
the power at all, it equally requires 
the authority to exercise it to be 
vested in this House, independently 
of the Senate and particularly of the 
Executive. For, if the House of 
Representatives can only be. pro- 
tected by the passage of a law, it 
must depend for its protection on 
the Senate atleast, and perhaps on 
the Executive also. And what may 
not be the situation of this Hgnse if 
it is hereafter to depend for its privi- 
leges, and its protection from the 
influence of corruption, upon the 


Executive branch of the govern- 
ment? Itis that branch of the go- 
vernment from which, according to 
the true theory of our free constitu- 
tion, the great danger of corruption 
is to be feared. It is from that 
branch of the government that the 
purity of the legislative body has 
been always most in danger, and by 
which it has been always most as- 
sailed. Gentleman will not under- 
stand meas having the remotest al- 
lusion to the present executive, for 
whom, under varying circumstances 
whether popular, or unpopular, I 
have always entertained respect.— 
But we are told, and truly told, by 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Barbour) that laws and constitutions 
are made for bad men, and have 
their deep foundations laid in the 
iniquity of our nature. When the 
days of purity and virtue shall have 
passed away, and an Executive ma- 
gistrate shall attempt to influence 
this House, or any of its members, 
by its corruptions, how deplorable 
will be the condition of this body, if 
it must depend upon such an execu- 
tive to give its assent to laws to pre- 
serve the house of the people from 
such pollution. 

Mr. Hopkinson considered the 
subject in a new point of view. The 
members of this house, he said, per- 
sonally, individually, as for them- 
selves, claim nothing in this argu- 
ment; they ask no protection—they 
assert no privileges. The pretension, 
such as it is, is made in ourcollec- 
tive, representative capacity; stand- 
ing in the place of the whole people 
of the United States, maintaining 
their dignity, asserting their rights, 
providing for their safety. It is we, 
then, that are with the people, and 
the people with us, in this contro- 
versy; and on the other side we see 
but John Anderson, an acknow- 
ledged criminal, whohas insulted, 
and endeavoured to corrupt, the re- 
presentatives of the people of the 
United States, to the great injury 
and disgrace of that people. If, 
therefore, I could ever be influen- 
ced in my conduct by mere popula- 
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rity, I could never feel myself safer 
in that respect than at this moment. 
We contend that this legislative bo- 
dy of the people of the United States 
has, and must necessarily, from the 
very nature and uses of its exist- 
ence, have, within itself, and of it- 
self, the power to protect itself and 
its members, while acting under its 
authority and in its service, from 
every attempt to overawe its delibe- 
rations by violence, or pollute them 
by corruption. This, we say, isa 
power inherent in, and inseparable 
from, the existence of the body— 
created with it, and derived from the 
same authority. All this is denied 
by our opponents. You will cbserve, 
sir; I keep out of view, in stating this 
proposition, every idea of punish- 
ment for an offence or crime; thus 
avoiding a great mass of objections 
growing out of that view of the sub- 
ject, and founded on the provisions 
in the constitution for the trial and 
punishment of erimes. I consider the 
right contended for, solely as a pro- 
tecting, not a vindictive or punish- 
ing power; and of course the exer- 
cise and extent of the right is deter- 
mined and limited by the protection 
required, be that more or less. Is 
there, sir, any right, any principle, 
more familiar with the nature of man 
than this, of self-protection from ev- 
ery species of injury? Nor, indeed, 
is this all-pervading principle confin- 
ed to animal life; the vegetable world 
claims it also. Such is our ground; 
what, then, is opposed to opinions 
apparently, at least, so strong and 
unimpeachable? Why, sir, the con- 
stitution—the rights of the citizen— 
the danger of privileges undefined 
and undefinable. It is not denied 
that other similar bodies in other 
countries, as well as our own, that 
courts, great and small, down to a 
petty justice, possess the power now 
contended for; but the congress of 
the United States must not have it, 
because of the provisions of the con- 
stitution. Where are they then? In 
what article or section of that in- 
strument? I agree, most explicitly, 
that itis vain to show the reasona- 
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bleness, the necessity, the antiquity, 
the universality, of the principle we 
contend for, if the constitution pro- 
hibits it to us. In that case we must 
pardon it. I surrender every thing to 
that supreme power. But, sir, I may 
be permitted to say, that if the con- 
stitution of the United States really 
has taken from this body a power 
heretofore belonging to every simi- 
lar body, we have a’ right to expect 
and demand that it be clearly and 
explicitly shown; and that it would 
be most easy toshow it. Yet we find 
the gentlemen who hold this ground 
have no concert or agreement as to 
what part of the constitution con- 
tains this important prohibition. 
One finds it in certain express pro- 
visions, which he asserts to be clear 
and conclusive; another infers it 
from certain. given powers, which 
are alleged to be exclusive of all 
others; and a third class deduces it 
from the nature and spirit of our 
government. Now, sir, it is not un- 
fair to say, that a prohibition so dif- 
ficult to be fixed to any part of the 
constitution, really exists in no part 
of it; and that we need not fear to 
violate an instrument which takes 
so little care of itself in this respect. 
The hon. gentleman from New 
York, who introduced the resolu- 
tions, relied on express prohibitions, 
which he thought he discovered in 
those parts of the constitution which 
require an oath previous to the issu- 
ing of a warrant; which protect the 
citizen from being called to answer 
for any crime, unless on the present- 
ment or; indictment of a grand jury, 
securing him from being put twice 
in jeopardy for the same offence; 
and which assure to him a public 
trial by an impartial jury. The se- 
curity of these important rights is 
found in the 4th, Sth, and 6th 
amendments of the constitution. I 
shall omit to trouble the house with 
the answers I had intended to make 
to these several objections, because 
they have been sufficiently refuted 
already, and because, in the subse- 
quent stages of the debate, they 
seem to have been abandoned by 
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every body. J consider them to have 
died a natural death; and would not 
disturb their repose. As to our hav- 
ing issued the warrant for arresting 
Anderson, without a previous oath 
of his offence, it is obvious that, if 
the objection be well founded, it 
comes too late; and can be no rea- 
son for passing the resolution direct- 
ing-his discharge. The utmost effect 
would be to acknowledge and cor- 
rect the error, and detain him until 
it was done. But in truth it was no 
error, provided we have power to 
proceed in the case at all. I need 
not repeat what has been so well 
said, to show that the clause in the 
constitution on this subject has not, 
and never was intended to have any 
possible relation to a case like this. 
{t looks jwholly to other objects. [ 
defend the warrant without oath on 
this ground. We assume the right 
to act at all in the case, from the 
powers we allege to be necessarily 
vested in every public body;. and, 
this established, we look for the 
inode of proceeding in the exercise 
of this power, to the precedents and 
practice of similar bodies acting in 
similar cases. We take the whole 
system together, as well the power 
claimed as the means of giving it ef- 
fect and operation. Now, without 
looking to the precedents of the Bri- 
tish parliament, we have the exam- 
ple of our own Congress, in a case in 
every respect the same with this, 
even to the nature of the offence. In 
the case of Randall and Whiiney, 
so often mentioned, the warrants 
were issued on the representation of 
the facts made by members in their 
places, and it never was required 
that they should verify their repre- 
sentations by oath. So in every 
other instance. The hon. gentleman 
from New York having established 
himself, as he supposed, on his con- 
stitutional ground, of which I shall 
make no further remark, proceeded 
to assault that of his opponents. He 
says we resort to neeessily, that plea 
of tyrants. Why, sir, it may be the 
plea of tyrants, but assuredly it is not 
exelusively theirs, It is the plea of 
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every body, whenever it exists. It 
is regarded by every body, and re- 
cognized by the law. Your courts 
daily depart from general and esta- 
blished rules, on the plea of neces- 
sity. Men are permitted to justify 
or excuse themselves on this plea, 
for acts otherwise indefensible; nay, 
insomuch, that the necessity a man 
may be under to save his own life, 
may justify him in taking that of an- 
other. I hope, therefore, we shall 
not fall under a heavy condemnation 
for resorting to this plea, if we fairly 
make out a case under it. This, 
however, is demed. We are told 
that, as any actual violence to the 
house itself, disturbing its proceed- 
ings, there is no necessity for this 
proceeding, because you may re- 
move the offender. First, let me ask 
the gentlemen who are so liberal as 
to grant us this power, and yet will 
allow us nothing not found in the 
constitution, where they find it in 
that instrument; and if they claima 
right, and imply or assume, from ne- 
cessity, so far, what is to prevent 
other gentlemen who think the ne- 
cessity goes much farther, from im- 
plying or assuming it to the extent 
of their notions of the necessity? 
Can it be pretended that this neces- 
sity, that is, the necessity of pre- 
venting actual violence and inter- 
ruptions to the body while sitting, 
calls for no more than the right of 
putting out the offender, and that the 
moment he is thrust over your 
threshold your power over him 
ceases? What, sir, is the value of 
putting him out without the right of 
keeping him out? This, then, is 
substantially the great difference 
between us. Our opponents are sa- 
tisfied with the right of putting the 
offender out of our hall; and we 
claim the further right of keeping 
him out. Without this he may re- 
turn instantly, again and again, and 
the time and attention of this body 
would be wholly consumed in this 
pitiful contest with a ruffian. The 
right to put out is worth nothing, 
while you couple it with a right and 
power tocomein. Sir, every mem- 
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ber of this body, and more especially 
such as compose the important com- 
mittees, is in a peculiar manner ex- 
posed to a variety of assaults upon 
his honour, his feelings, his integri- 
ty, and his person. Did the people, 
continued Mr. H., place us in these 
posts of danger uncovered and un- 
armed for defence? Peculiar hazard 
demands and justifies peculiar safe- 
guards; and the people of the United 
States are not so unwise or unjust as 
to say to us, you shall encounter un- 
common dangers, and have no more 
than common protections. For their 
own sakes they could not say so; for, 
inasmuch as it isfor them weact and 
legislate, it is all-important to them 
we should do so without fear, with- 
out favour, and, above all, without 
corruption. The disgrace may be 
ours, but the injury will be theirs. 
If members of congress are to re- 
dress personal affronts and injuries, 
attacks made upon them as mem- 
bers of congress, and only because 
they are so, the people hereafter 
must choose their representatives, 
not for their wisdom, experience, 
and integrity; but for the strength 
of their nerves, and the power of 
their arms. 

The hon. gentleman from New- 
York, next attacks us for relying 
on precedents to support us, declar- 
ing that they are the expedient of a 
bad cause. Notso say my books and 
experience—On the contrary, I 
have been taught to consider an ad- 
herence to precedents, as the cer- 
tainty of the law; as the great safety 
of every right to the citizen. To 
have the law fixed, and to know 
what it is, is the great desideratum 
in the administration of justice, civil 
and criminal; insomuch that learned 
judges have said it is of more impor- 
tance, in many cases, that the law 
should be certain than right. If pre- 
cedents are disregarded; if what is 
the rule of action today was not the 
rule yesterday, and will not be so 
to-morrow, what guide has the citi- 
zen for his conduct; what security 
has he for his person, his property, 
his most sacred rights? What then 
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are the precedents we rely on, in 
support of the power in cases of con- 
tempt? They are furnished from the 
examples of the British Parliament; 
of ourown Congress; of our State 
Legislatures; and of every Court in 
the country; making a body and 
weight of precedent which we can- 
not disregard, without more confi- 
dence in ourselves and more respon- 
sibility than I am willing to assume. 
I beg leave to inquire into the ob- 
jections to these several authorities; 
first premising, that I do not mean 
to found the right upon them, or to 
consider them as creating or giving 
the right, but merely as evidences 
of its existence and utility. They 
furnish argument rather than au- 
thority: First, as to the usage of the 
British Parliament. I will not, said 
Mr. H. be understood as pretend- 
ing this usage has any binding force 
upon this house of any sort or in any 
degree. But I may say there is such 
similarity in many of the great prin- 
ciples of the construction of the Bri- 
tish government and our own, that 
we may wisely take into our consi- 
deration what they have found ex- 
pedient and safe to be done. We 
may look to them for instruction in 
legislation as we do in law, medi- 
cine, or any of the sciences; we may 
use the lessons of their experience 
and the light of their knowledge 
without degradation or subservien- 
cy. But, to break us up in this part 
of our arguments we are told, with 
some exultation, that this is the 
common law of England, and which 
has no authority or force in this 
country, and that it has been so ra- 
peatedly decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States.—Both 
positions are unfounded. In the first 
place, the power in question is not 
derived from the common law of 
England; and, in the second place, 
the Supreme Court never has decid- 
ed that that common law has no 
force or authority in this country; 
but exactly the reverse. As to the 
first point—the right we contend for 
has neither its authority in the eom- 
mon law of nature and necessity. I! 
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is a coeval with the first assemblage 
of men that ever met together for 
deliberation or action; for, without 
it, they could neither have delibera- 
tedoracted. Itislong antecedent 
to the common law of England her- 
self; and is now known and practis- 
ed where neither England or her 
common law have ever been heard 
of. You will find it asserted and un- 
derstood equally in thelegislative as- 
semblies of Greece and at the coun- 
cil fires of the Cherokees. It be- 
longs to no state of society or period 
of time; but is as universal as the 
law of self-preservation from vig- 
lence and injury. The decision of 
the Supreme Court on the subject 
of the common law of England, if 
we can properly say any thing has 
been decided, applies only to the 
question whether the courts of the 
United States have jurisdiction of 
offences at common law; that is, 
whether they can undertake to try 
and punish a crime, the trial and 
punishment of which is not express- 
ly given to them by the constitution 
or some law of the United States— 
Even this limited question can hard- 
ly be said to be settled; although 
two hon. gentlemenin the course 
of this debate, the one highly res- 
pected in his professional and the 
other in his judicial character, have 
declared it has been repeatedly de- 
cided, but they have not been good 
enough to refer us to these repeat- 
eddecisions. The gentleman from 
Mississippi read the opinion of a sin- 
gle Judge of the Supreme Court, 
with whom, I believe, the doubt ori- 
ginated; but this cannot be called 
the opinion of the court. The gen- 
tleman from WNW ew- York referred to 
another case, which, it is true, as 
far as it goes, was the opinion of the 
court. But it passed without argu- 
ment: and the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court have been so far from 
considering the question settled by 
that case, that, so late asin the year 
1816, they invited an arguntent of 
the question, some of them indeed 
declaring they considered the point 
settled, and others as expressly say- 
ing they did not so consider it; and 
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all being willing to hear the argu- 
ment which is never allowed on a 
decided question. Let that point, 
however, be or be not decided, it is 
widely different from the position 
now taken, that the common law 
of England has no force or authority 
in the courts of this country; the 
contrary of which is recognized 
daily almost by every court in the 
country. It is remarkable that its 
authority has been particularly ac- 
knowledged, and by the Supreme 
Court too, in the very matter of con- 
tempt; the whole manner of proceed- 
ing incases of that kind being de- 
rived from the commonlaw. The 
gentleman from N. Y. in order to 
prove that, even in relation to con- 
tempts, the courts act under a sta- 
tute of the United States, and inde- 
pendant of the common law, has re- 
ferred to an act, passed 24th Sep. 
1789, by the 17th section of which it 
is enacted, that the courts of the U. 
States shall have power to grant 
new trials, for reason heretofore al- 
lowed, &c. to impose and adminis- 
ter all necessary oaths, &c. and to 
punish all contempts, &c.: and this 
is the law relied upon to show, that 
the common law has been driven out 
of vur courts. Really Imay say to 
the gentleman, in relation to this 
act, **I thank thee for that word;’’ 
for if there ever was an act of ale- 
gislature which recognizes the pow- 
er of the common law, and relies 
upon it for all its force, efficacy and 
execution, it is the very one referr- 
edto. The courts are to grant new 
trials, for reasons for which they 
have been usually granted. And how 
are the courts to discover what these 
reasons are, but by the decisions 
of courts founded on the common 
law? They are to impose and admi- 
nister all necessary oaths; is no re- 
ference to be had to the common 
law to ascertain what oaths have 
been considered as necessary and 
properto be imposed and administer- 
ed? They are to punish contempts 
against their authority; and how 
shall they decide what is or is not 
contempt of that authority, in the 
understanding of the law, but by re-. 
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ference to precedents and the com- 
mon law? If we reject the aid of the 
common law, we are absolutely 
without a guide or rule, either for 
the court or citizen. The truth is, 
sir, there is no cast of legal contro- 
versy, civil or criminal, which can 
be carried through our courts, from 
its commencement to its final issue, 
without in some stage of it, or in 
some manner, applying to the com- 
mon law. 

If, however, the precedents of the 
English parliament are to have no 
weight with us on this occasion, 
what objection can be made to those 
of our own congress, sitting under 
the same constitution which governs 
us, and having the same obligation 
to observe it. Several cases have 
been produced, in which the con- 
gress have exercised the power of 
proceeding in the way we are pro- 


. ceeding, against a citizen guilty of 


a contempt of its authority, and one 
of them precisely the same as this. 
It is not controverted that all the 
state legislatures assume this pow- 
er, and, in some instances, have ex- 
ercised it; and it Cannot be ques- 
tioned, that every court in the coun- 
try, from the highest to the lowest, 
even to a justice of the peace, has 
exercised this power, it never hav- 
ing been doubted, nor its utility and 
necessity denied. This mass of pre- 
cedent proves, beyond all question, 
that by a sort of universal consent, 
it has been conceded and understood 
that every body, created either to 
make or administer the laws of the 
country, must have a power within 
itself, and independent of the other 
tribunals of justice, to protect itself 
from violence, from insult, from eve- 
ry thing and every body that would 
interrupt or corrupt its deliberations 
and decisions; and that the use and 
exercise of this power must be left 
in a great degree to the sound dis- 
cretion and responsibility of the bo- 
dy exercising it. 

The gentleman from Virginia( Mr. 
Barbour) places his opposition to our 
proceeding upon ground wholly dif- 
ferent from the honourable gentle- 


man from New-York. He does not 
pretend to discoverany absolute pro- 
hibition of this power in the consti- 
tution; but comes at it argumenta- 
tively, by inference. The gentleman 
maintains his argument, not only 
by rejecting altogether the doctrine 
implied, inherent or incidental pow- 
ers in congress, but thinks he finds 
provisions in the constitution which, 
by fair inference, at least, negative 
the power now contended for. He 
relies, first, on the 6th sect. of the 
Ist art., which relates to the privi- 
leges of members of congress, and, 
second, on the general ground that 
the power we claim, not being found 
among the enumerated powers of 
the house, it follows that it does not 
possess it; in both points relying on 
the known maxim that these affir- 
mative grants or expressions of right 
must be taken to be exclusive of all 
others. We will consider the objec- 
tions separately. As to the first, the 
section of the constitution alluded to 
provides, that senators and repre- 
sentatives shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest du- 
ring their attendance at the session 
of their respective houses, and in 
going to and returning from the 
same; and for any speech or debate 
in either house, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place; 
and it is contended this section 
contains all the privileges intend- 
ed to be given to either house of 
congress, or their members: there 
being no right to assume any power 
not thus given. It is the danger of 
every argument of this sort, that it 
must be overthrown by a single ex- 
ception. If I maintain that a parti- 
cular clause in the constitution con- 
tains all the power intended to be 
given on that subject, and it can be 
shown that there exists any power 
not there given, the argument is de- 
stroyed; it is proved that all the 
power was not intended to be ex- 
pressed, and the barrier once broken 
down, the whole subject is thrown 
open to be governed by general and 
acknowledged principles and pre- 
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cedents in similar cases. I ask, then, 
whether it can be pretended that 
the section referred to really con- 
tains the whole system and doctrine 
of privilege extended for the pro- 
tection of congress and its members? 
Has not the contrary been admitted 
again and again, by every ‘gentle- 
man who has shared in this debate? 
If, then, it does not contain the 
whole, where are we to look for the 
rest, but to the sources to which we 
have applied! In the first place, it 
is obvious that this section provides 
nothing for the protection of the 
house, collectively, while actually 
sitting and deliberating on the pub- 
lic business. How, then, can it be 
the whole law and power of privi- 
lege? Surely it was known to the 
framers of the constitution that it 
was possible the body of congress 
might be disturbed by violence or 
rude interruption, as well as that 
one of its members might be arrest- 
ed or questioned for his speech in the 
house; and yet they have so care- 
fully provided for the lesser evil, 
leaving the greater one without 
guard. This is a strange omission 
in a deliberate digested system of 
the privileges of congress, intended 
to exclude every pretence of every 
other power for its protection. The 
truth must be, that there were cer- 
tain known and accustomed privi- 
leges and powers in.every legisla- 
tive body, which were not intended 
to be taken away or diminished, 
further than they may be consider- 
ed to be regulated or limited in the 
particular cases mentioned. If, in- 
deed the convention intended, for 
the protection of the citizen from 
arbitrary and undefined power, to 
fix precisely the whole power of 
parliamentary privileges, and to ex- 
clude every thing which before had 
been so considered and used, they 
- would have put the matter past 
all doubt, by saying so; and not 
leave so important a chafige in the 
received doctrine on the subject, to 
the uncertainty of inference and 
argument. But how is the house, in 
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actual session, to be protected 
against violénce and interruption? 
Weare told that, in such a case, we 
may put the offender out. But I ask, 
by what authority are you to lay 
your hands on a citizen and thrust 
him out of your doors? I do not find 
this power in the constitution, and 
I am told that I must not go out of 
the line and the letter of that char- 
ter of our rights. Why here it is 
agreed that the necessity of the case 
justifies his removal, and that we 
may exercise the force required, 
because this is our house; and any 
man may remove an intruder from 
his own house. As to the necessity, 
if that is once admitted as giving 
power, it must be given to the whole 
extent of the necessity; and fthat 
must be judged of by every member 
and every house of congress for it- 
self. Where then is the constitu- 
tional barrier? Precisely where we 
would place it—in the necessity of 
the case, fairly and discreetly judged 
of and decided by the body offended, 
governing itself by established prin- 
ciples and precedents. As to our 
deriving the right from the right we 
have in this house, as our house, 
and on the same principle on which 
we would assert it in relation to our 
private property, I ask if the gentle- 
man can possibly be correct in this 
assertion, however ingenious? This 
is not our house, as private property 
is, nor do we hold it in the same 
right or on the same principies. It 
is not our castle, as our homes are, 
from which we havea right to ex- 
clude any body and every body, as 
we may please. Can we shut our 
doors, and say that nobody shall be 
admitted within these walls but our- 
selves? The experiment would be a 
dangerous one. To remove difficul- 
ties so obvious, it has beensuggested 
in Mr. Jefferson’s Manual, as well 
as in the course of this debate, that 
we should pass 4 law on the subject 
of contempts, and prescribe the 
mode of proceeding. I beg to ask, 
sir, what sort of law would you pass? 
Not surely to describe the offence, 
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or fix the cases or conduct that shall 
be deemed contempts! for if these 
are limited to the two instances put 
in the constitution, you cannot en- 
large them by law: you are as much 
restricted and bound by the consti- 
tution in legislating as in any other 
exercise of power. Shall we then 
pass a law to prescribe the mode of 
proceeding, and fix the punishment? 
If your law shall give to yourselves 
the right to proceed and punish the 
offender in a summary way, it is 
at once obnoxious to almost all the 
constitutional objections that have 
been urged against us now. 

The subject has been before con- 
gress on several occasions, but the 
result has always been the same— 
to leave the power of the house, as 
well as the mode of proceeding, to 
the known and settled rights of si- 
milar bodies, without any legislative 
interference or legislation. What 
this power was, and how it can be 
exercised, were well known to the 
convention, and doubtless intended 
to be assumed by congress on the 
same principles, and used in the 
same manner as other legislative 
and judicial bodies had used and ex- 
ercised them. The second point of 
the honourable gentleman from 
Virginia, I understand to be this, 
that the constitution expressly 
grants and defines the powers of 
this house, as such, but gives none 
such as is now claimed, and there- 
fore it must be understood to be de- 
nied. It will be perceived that the 
argument of this point depends upon 
the same principle on which the 
gentleman supportad his first point, 
to wit; that the express grant of 

wers upon any subject necessarily 
excludes all others: and of course 
this point also is disposed of by 
showing any cases, however incon- 
siderable, in which powers not enu- 
merated are assumed by the house, 
and admitted without question. It 
is denied to us to look to what other 
similar bodies have done, or to draw 
any authority from such sources; 
because it is said all this was well 
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known to the framers of our consti- 
tution, and would have been inserted 
if intended to be given. Nothing is to 
be presumed, nothing implied. But 
it has been well observed, that we 
daily do look to the conduct and 
course of proceeding of other legis- 
lative bodies, and take them for our 
rule and guide in the construction 
of the constitution; for instance, 
when it speaks of a “* quorum to do 
business,” how do you ascertain 
how many members shall make a 
quorum but by reference to the pre- 
cedents and practice of other bodies? 
so also, when it speaks of a jury, 
&c.—It is answered, I acknowledge, 
ingeniously to this, that we may look 
to such authority for the use and 
explanation of terms; but not for 
the assumption of power. Be it so; 
and does not this house assume pow- 
ers, and high and important powers 
on the same authority, and without 
any express grant of themin the con- 
stitution? Do you not take to your- 
selves, and even impart to your com- 
mittees, the power of sending to the 
extreme limits of the union for per- 
sons and papers,whenever itis deem- 
ed necessary for the public good? 
What power can be more absolute, 
more inconvenient to the citizen, 
or a bolder intrusion upon his per- 
son and privacy? Yet we find it not 
in the constitution; and justify it” 
only as an incidental power arising 
from necessity, and sanctioned by 
the usage of similar bodies. But 
might we not say, in the tone of the 
gentleman’s argument, that as there 
is no express authority given to each 
house of congress to compel the at- 
tendance of absent members, it 
must be taken to be exclusive of 
any power to compel the attendance 
of any other person. The argument 
is in all respects the same with that 
urged against us, and the conclusion 
equally clear and irresistable in 
both cases, if the premises be ad- 
mitted. So, sir, we appoint a ser- 
geant at arms, in the usage of other 
legislative bodies, but no such officer 
is named in the constitution. It is 
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an answer to this, that a power is 
given to the house to appoint its offi- 
cers; very true, but still you do and 
must refer to practice and usage to 
determine what those oflicers are 
and ought to be; and, what is still 
more important, to ascertain the 
powers and duties of those officers, 
none of which are prescribed in the 
constitution. We find in the rules 
of the house the duties of the ser- 
geant at arms prescribed in a very 
general way; and his fees or com- 
pensation for some of them fixed: 
among which it will be seen there 
are allowances for the arrest and 
custody of prisoners taken by order 
of the house, from which it would 
seem to have been expected that 
on some occasions and for some 
causes, the house has power both 
to arrest and keep the person of 
a citizen; unless it shall be confi- 
ned solely to the case of absenting 
members, which construction the 
terms of the rule negative. I ask, 
sir, by what right, on the gentle- 
man’s argument of exclusion, do 
you pay the sergeant at arms, and 
the other officers of the house? An 
express power is given to fix our 
own compensation, and if this is to 
be taken to exclude every other 
power on the subject of compensa- 
tion, we have no right to pay the 
attending officers of the house. But 
the right arises from the obvious 
principles of necessity and justice, 
which must form a part of the con- 
stitution, for without them it cannot 
be executed. By turning, sir, to 
other parts of the constitution, it 
will be seen that vastly greater pow- 
ers than are now claimed, are ex- 
ercised by construction and refer- 
ence to known usage and princi- 
ples; and that this doctrine of ex- 
clusion cannot be maintained. In 
the general powers of congress, au- 
thority is given to constitute tribu- 
nals inferior to the supreme court; 
and in the second section of the 
third article, the judicial power is 
described in very general terms. 
But what has been done under these 
few lines of the constitution? A va- 
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riety of courts has been created and 
organized, exercising most of their 
powers from known and established 
usage and precedents; provision has 
been made for the trial and punish- 
ment of offences; in short the whole 
machinery of the administration of 
justice, civil and criminal, has 
grown by implication out of two or 
three clauses in the constitution. In 
conclusion of my remarks upon this 
subject, I repeat that I dismiss the 
idea of punishment, legally speak- 
ing, for contempts to the house; and 
consider the power altcgether as a 
protecting one; and the nature and 
extent of the power proves it to be 
so. We commit the offender to close 
custody, because that may be ne- 
cessary to prevent a repetition of 
the offence; and we may continue 
him in custody as long as, in our 
discretion may be necessary for this 
prevention; but we cannot extend 
it beyond the sitting of congress, 
because beyond that period it is im- 
possible the danger can exist or the 
guard be necessary. I leave the 
subject, sir, with a sentiment of 
chief justice M‘Kean, in the case of 
Oswald, where, also, the power of 
the court was denied. If, said he, 
we have not a power to punish for 
contempts of our authority, we shall 
soon become so truly contemptible 
that no contempt can be committed 
against us. 

We shall not stop to detail the 
various stratagems which were em- 
ployed to defeat the great object in 
view. The dignity of the assembly 
was finally asserted, by a resolution 
that Jobn Anderson had been guilty 
of a contempt and a violation of the 
privileges of the house. He was, 
accordingly, brought to the bar, 
where he was reprimanded by the 
speaker in terms of suitable seve- 
rity. It would be unjust to the indi- 
vidual, not to mention that colonel 
R. M. Johnson, of the house, and 
other respectable witnesses, con- 
curred in extolling the integrity, the 
gallantry, and the patriotism of col. 
Anderson. In the massacre com- 
mitted at the River Raisin, by the 
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Indians, he had rescued several of 
his fellow soldiers, at the risk of his 
own life; and as his perceptions do 
not appear to be very distinct, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that 
in struggling for indemnification 
against the devastations of the Bri- 
tish and their allies, he was seeking 
revenge on this lawlesscombination. 
That justice was on his side he was 
very conscious, and when he re- 
flected, that by an gjimmediate pay- 
ment, he should only anticipate as 
much expense, in a different shape, 
and prevent the delay of many an- 
nual visits to Washington, it will not 
be sunprising to those who justify the 
means by the end, that he should 
have adopted this unfortunate expe- 
dient to quicken the lazy steps of a 
committee of claims. 

On the 16th Feb. Mr. Hopkinson 
brought forward a bill for establish- 
ing an uniform system of bankrupt- 
cy. Upon the first section being 
read he arose. He proposed, he said, 
to give a general view of the nature, 
object, and probable effects of the 
system proposed; to exhibit the ex- 
isting evils which require to be re- 
dressed, and explain the efficacy of 
the remedies provided by this bill. 
Mr. H. called on those gentlemen, 
whose constituents might have no 
immediate interest in these reme- 
dies, not on that account to refuse 
them to others to whom they were, 
in the highest degree, essential. Mr. 
H. here gave a general historical 
view of*the relation of creditor and 
debtor, under the Roman law, with 
the tyrannical and cruel power af- 
forded to the former over the per- 
sons of the latter and his family; the 
melioration of the condition of the 
debtor under the milder influence of 
the Christian emperors, and gradual 
progress of the same principles in 
England, and other commercial 
countries, observing, that in propor- 
tion as the people of a country ad- 
vanced in civilization and refine- 
ment, became commercial, and ac- 
quired a just knowledge of the inte- 
rests of commerce, the condition of 
the debtor, when really honest and 
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unfortunate, had improved, and the 
power of the creditor to gratify his 
malignant passions by wanton and 
malicious cruelty, had been re- 
strained and abridged. In the origin 
of the bankrupt system of England, 
the bankrupt was considered a cri- 
minal; ‘“ but at present,” says 
Blackstone, ‘‘ the laws of bankrupt- 
cy are considered as laws calculated 
for the benefit of trade; and founded 
on the principles of humanity as 
well as justice.”’ If such is the cha- 
racter of a bankrupt law, need it 
have any further recommendation 
to our attention and favour? We 
know the importance of trade, and 
we acknowledge the obligations of 
humanity and justice as fully as any 
people. The subject seems to have 
been considered in the same light by 
the framers of our constitution; who 
have, therefore, among the enume- 
rated powers of congress, expressly 
granted the power ‘ to establish 
uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies.” Mr. H. said he con- 
sidered this as a declaration of the 
will of the people, that congress 
should act on this subject, at least, 
so far as to establish a uniform rule. 
It binds us to no particular system, 
itis true, but it does enjoin upon us 
impressively, to provide some one 
which shal] be uniform in its opera- 
tion on the different states, giving a 
certain known rule, and preventing 
those numerous evils that must arise 
from various and conflicting systems 
in the different states, by which the 
relation between debtor and credi- 

tor, so interesting to all classes of 
our citizens, must for ever be chang- 

ing, be imperfectly understood, 

and be daily producing inequality 
and injustice between the creditors 

and debtors residing in different 

states. Mr. H. contended it was the 

duty of congress to carry into effect 

the will of the people thus solemnly 

declared; not indeed, by an impera- 

tive, absolute command, but in a 

way that cannot be misunderstood, 

and ought not to be disregarded 

without the most clear and cogent 

reason. Mr. H. insisted that when 
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the several states parted with this 
power, it was only to attain that 
uniformity of system, which could be 
established only by the general gov- 
ernment; and that the states having 
surrendered the power for this pur- 
pose, had a fair claim on the gene- 
ral government not to disappoint 
this expectation; but to apply the 

wer to the uses intended by the 
grant of it. Mr. H. here enlarged 
upon the general duty of congress 
to take up and organize all the ced- 
ed powers in the constitution; and 
explained the difficulties that have 
arisen with some of the states, only 
because congress have been relying 
upon the state courts for the execu- 
tion of many of the laws, instead of 
organizing and bringing into action 
all the judicial power of the United 
States. Mr. H. therefere, in the 
first place, relied upon this constitu- 
tional obligation in support of the 
bill, or of some law upon this subject 
which shall produce uniformity in 
relation to it. In the next place, 
Mr. H. contended that the example 
and experience of every commercial 
nation known to us, was authority 
not to be disrevarded. He then ex- 
plained the reasons for such a sys- 
temas applied to commercial men, 
rather than other citizens, arising 
from the nature and extent of their 
business; the hazards to which they 
were exposed from the enormous 
credits they were obliged to give in 
the course of their business; from 
their distant connexions and agents 
to whose fidelity and capacity they 
must trust so much; from the dan- 
gers of the elements; from the poli- 
tical changes in their ownand fo- 
reign countries. Mr. 1. contended 
that a business thus fpeculiarly ex- 
posed, required peculiar regulations 
and protections; without which, men 
would not embark init. Ile thought 
this protection peculiarly necessary 
tothis country; young, enterprising, 
and comparatively defigjent in capi- 
ial even for the business that, on 
commercial principles, may fairly be 
done. The country too wants all the 
labour, and industry, and energy of 
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allits citizens, and cannot afford to 
have many thousands of them bound 
hand and foot, at the wantonness 
and will of their creditors, without 
the possibility of producing by this 
bondage the least reduction of the 
debt; while the debtor is subject to 
incalculable suffering, and the com- 
munity to a most serious loss. It is 
delightful, said Mr. H. to anticipate 
what a mass of talent and industry 
will be set‘loose by the passage of 
this bill; and which is now daily 
diminishing and perishing in hope- 
less want and useless inactivity. 

Mr. H. sa’ that the country had 
grown rich and prosperous by com- 
mercial enterprizes which had been 
ruinous to the individuals engaged 
in them. That the public treasury 
had been filled with duties paid on 
goods, for whichthe merchant had 
never seen the first cost; that there 
had been instances of merchants 
failing who had, within a few years, 
paid millions into the general cof- 
fers. Have such men, said Mr. H. 
no claim upon the country? Shall 
we turn coldly from them in the 
hour of their misfortune, while we 
riut in the wealth produced by their 
exertions, and’ are made glad by the 
prosperity which has grown from 
theirruin? Shall we leave them to 
waste and perish, while no man liy- 
ing receives the least benefit from 
their sufferings; nor the least grati- 
fication either, unless it be that of a 
demon? 

The third ground on which Mr. 
H. maintained the necessity of pass- 
ing the bill, was the situation of the 
insolvent laws now existing in the 
different states, and the ruinous and 
disgraceful effects produced by 
them. Mr. H. here explained at 
large the nature of these insolvent 
provisions; their inequality, uncer- 
tainty, and injustice; threatening 
to destroy all credit and confidence 
in the country; to make the com- 
mercial intercourse between the 
states so unsafe, that its extent 
must be greatly abridged, and we 
shall become aliens to each other. 
He then considered the effect of the 
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insolvent laws, asregards thedebtor, 
the creditor, and the community. 
It was unjust, he said, as regards the 
debtor, because it makes no distinc- 
tion between honest misfortune and 
criminal prodigality. The princi- 
ples of the insolvent laws require 
only a full surrender of the property 
in the possession of the insolvent at 
the time of his application; but the 
manner in which he has lost the rest, 
whether by extravagance, waste, 
gambling, or the indulgence of any 
other folly or vice, cannot affect his 
right of discharge. Is it consistent 
with justice or sound policy, to deal 
out the same indulgence to sucha 
man, as you give to one who, in the 
fair and usual prosecution of his bu- 
siness, without the impeachment of 
fraud, perhaps not even of impru- 
dence, finds himself stripped of all 
his property, and unable to satisfy 
the demands of his creditors? The 
insolvent laws make no distinction 
in the cases, while the, bill on your 
table puts it in the power of the cre- 
ditors to make a discrimination so 
essential to justice and policy. In 
the case of the honest unfortunate 
debtor, the law is as much too rigo- 
rous asin the other case it is too 
mild. In what condition do you 
place him? He becomes the eter- 
nal slave of his creditors, without 
yielding to them the profits of a 
slave.—He isdead to every exer- 
tion; he is lost to all usefulness; he 
has no means fo earn a farthing; no 
inducement to make the attempt. 
When embarrassments distract his 
efforts, and difficulties crowd upon 
him, he exhausts himself in unavail- 
ing struggles to the last, because he 
sees that whenever he ceases to do 
so, he must be forced to a gaol. 
This is the certain end of his career. 
He is put there to starve and perish 
within its walls, while his miserable 
wife and children starve and perish 
without. And why is this done?— 
Does not the voice of humanity cry 
out against it? Does not the policy 
of society condemn it? Is not every 
sound sentiment of justice outraged? 
Why will you permit a cruel and 
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merciless man to imprison another 
at his will; to shut him from the fair 
light of Heaven; to deprive him of 
the sweet air we breathe; to palsy 
his limbs, and break his heart? For 
some dangerous crime? No, unless 
misfortune be a crime. For some 
loathsome vice? No, unless poverty 
be always a vice. To what use, 
for what good purpose, is this per- 
mitted and done, to the creditor or 
to the community? To the creditor, 
nothing; for gold is not found in the 
vaults of a gaol, and debts are not 
paid by sighs and groans. ‘To the 
community, worse than nothing; 
lasting, serious injury; the loss of 
the labour, the industry, the talents, 
of many a useful citizen; often the 
charge of maintaining his family, 
made destitute and miserable. Mr. 
H. remarked that another unfortu- 
nate effect of the insolvent system 
was to put it entirely out of the pow- 
er of the insolvent ever to retrieve 
his affairs. His friends are driven 
from him—knowing that, should he 
afterwards appear in business, even 
with their means and assistance, a 
suspicion of fraud, in which they 
might be implicated, would arise. 
It would be supposed the insolvent 
had secreted the funds with which 
he again appears, and that his chari- 
table friends had lent themselves to 
his fraud. Besides, as whatever 
might be found in his possession 
would be liable to the grasp of his 
creditors, it is obvious there is no in- 
ducement to his friends to furnish 
him with their assistance and funds, 
nor for the insolvent to desire that 
they should, He therefore drags on, 
living partly on miserable, and of- 
ten dishonest expedients, and the 
charity of those who do not become 
weary of his wants. If the insolvent 
laws, said Mr. H. are so pernicious 
in their effects upon the debtor, let 
us see how much better they are in 
relation to the rights of the creditor. 
They subject him to the grossest 
frauds in every shape, and from eve- 
ry quarter. They place him ina 
position with his debtor, which of- 
fers every temptation to the latter 
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to cheat him, and furnishes him am- 
ply with the means of doing so. The 
first right of a creditor would seem 
to bea full and fair opportunity of 
inquiry into the affairs of the insol- 
vent; of knowing how he became 
unable to pay his debts; what pro- 
perty remains to be applied to them; 
and what has become of the rest. 
This never is afforded, and never 
can be, under the administration of 
an insolvent law. The nature of 
the proceeding forbids it—the tri- 
bunal before which the examination 
takes place is not calculated for it, 
and the whole affair has become a 
mere mockery, which the vulgar at- 
tend for jtheir amusement, and no- 
body looks to for any advantage. 
The notice given to creditors is such 
as cannot reach one half of them; 
the means of detecting fraud are so 
incompetent, that it is idle to resort 
to them; the discoveries to be made 
must depend so entirely on the ex- 
amination of the insolvent himself, 
who has been taught, by the expe- 
rience of thousands, how to pass the 
ordeal, the court considering this 
business asa sort of intrusion on 
their. more important duties; in 
short, the whole proceeding, from 
its commencement to its termina- 
tion, isa mockery so contemptible 
in its progress, and so inefficient to 
any one good result, that creditors 
submit to be defrauded rather than 
appear as parties in such a proceed- 
ing, with a full knowledge that their 
opposition will be effectual neither 
to discover the frauds of their debt- 
or, nor prevent his discharge. What 
can be the amount or utility of the 
examinations which take place un- 
der these laws, when the court will 
appoint one or two days for one or 
two hundred cases, and will gene- 
rally find the time amply sufficient 
for all the inquiry to be made? Mr. 
H. said he had known as many as 
one hundred insolvents_ discharged 
in one morning; had seen them 
sworn off by six and eight at a time; 
each struggling to get his hand upon 
the book; repeating the oath, or ra- 
ther parts of it, altogether; and ex- 
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hibiting a scene of confusion equally 
disgusting and iniquitous. But the 
monstrous evils of these insolvent 
systems are found not so much in 
what is wrongfully done under them, 
as in that which may be rightfully 
or rather lawfully done. And here, 
said Mr. H. we open upon that 
boundless field of fraud, corruption, 
and ruin, in which we see the vari- 
ous modes resorted to, to give pre- 
ferences to particular creditors, to 
the utter exclusion of others equally 
meritorious and just; by which those 
funds which should be fairly distri- 
buted toalleviate the losses of all, 
are bestowed on afew, who may be 
preferred by caprice, by friendship, 
by blood, or by future expectations, 
held out to thedebtor. The whole 
power and machinery of assign- 
ments, judgments, attachments, are 
brought into action to promote and 
secure a purpose so immoral and un- 
just; but at the same time so au- 
thorized by the law as to be placed 
beyond the reach of morality or jus- 
tice. Nor does the mischief go no 
further than to secure an unjust pre- 
ference between creditors of equal 
claims; but the means by which this 
may be done, furnish also a full op- 
portunity to place property in the 
hands of friends and relations, to 
whom nothing is due, to come after- 
wards to the use of the insolvent him- 
self. Mr. H. said, that, under the 
patronage of these insolvent laws, 
the merchants had now established 
a code of laws for the payment of 
their debts, which is atonce destruc- 
tive of all commercial credit, and of 
every principle of moral justice; 
they have, what they are pleased to 
call their debts of honour, and their 
debts of business; and the former are 
preferred to the exclusion of the lat- 
ter. Endorsements are considered 
of the first class; —yes, the endorser, 
by whose aid he has been enabled to 
sustain his credit long after it ought 
to have sunk; by whose means he 
has been enabled to make pur- 
chases of goods from honest unsus- 
pecting venders—this endorser fi- 
nally carries off the property, per- 
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haps, the very goods purchased on 
their immediate proceeds, and the 
sellers of them obtain not a farthing 
from the wreck. To say nothing 
of the moral injustice of such dis- 
tinctions, observe the effect it has 
upon the commercial interest and 
prosperity of the country. The debts 
of the failing merchant may be 
00,000 nek ke property may 
amount to 50,000 dollars—of course, 
a fair distribution of his effects 
would afford to each creditor 50 
per cent. of his debt, and the loss 
would then be ruinous to none. But 
if he is permitted to give the whole 
of his estate to his creditors of ho- 
nour, they may receive the full 
amount of their debts, and the 
others, equally meritorious at least, 
obtain nota cent, perhaps to their 
entire ruin, Astrong case of this 
sort, said Mr. H. was lately stated 
ina Philadelphia paper, and is but 
one of many which occur almost 
daily, A merchant, he continued, 
whose dealings have been very ex- 
tensive, but who has lately failed, 
assured me that his destruction was 
owing entirely to this system of pre- 
ference; for had he but got a fair 
proportion of the effects of his debt- 
ors who had previously failed, he 
would have been able to continue 
his business; but whenever such a 
failure occurred, he found all the 
property appropriated tea few fa- 
vourites of the debtor. This shock. 
ing and destructive system, said Mr. 
H. can be broken up only by a ge- 
neral bankrupt law, by which the 
effects of an insolvent trader will be 
taken from his caprice as well as his 
fraud, and put into the hands of 
those who will distribute them in 
just proportions among those whose 
claims are equal. The honourable 
member made some further illustra- 
tions of the pernicious effects of 
these preferences made entirely at 
the will of the debtor, at a time when 
in truth, all his control over his pro- 
perty ought to have ceased. , But, 
said he, one of the best uses of a 
bankrupt law yet remains to be 
mentioned. It is the inducements it 
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holds out to an embarrassed man, 
when he finds his affairs irretrieva- 
ble, to surrender them into the 
hands of his creditors, before every 
thing is wasted in violent efforts ta 
save himself. At present, seeing 
nothing before him but a gaol, to be 
followed by a perpetual bondage; 
and knowing that these conse- 
quences are precisely the same, 
whether he pays to his creditors one 
half of their debts, or not a cent, he 
plunges on in mere despair; postpon- 
ing the catastrophe as long as possi- 
ble; diminishing his property by des- 
perate expedients; dragging into the 
vortex of his ruin every friend from 
whom he can obtain either credit 
or money; and, finally, falls, bring- 
ing down with him all who have’ 
trusted him, and spreading his mis- 
fortunes to every point within his 
reach and influence. If, such are 
the inconveniences and injuries to 
the creditor, thedebtor, and the com- 
munity, under the present insolvent 
systems, what advantages do they 
possess to counterbalance the evil? 
What has the creditor? Nothing but 
the chance, the valueless chance, of 
his obtaining his debt from the fu- 
ture acquisitions and earnings of his 
debtor; it is a right, it is true, but 
it is an empty, worthless, unproduc- 
tive right; which may, indeed, be 
used to gratify malice, to satiate re- 
venge, to oppress the afflicted, to 
tread on the fallen; but to obtain 
the debt, never. How is this pro- 
perty, which isto pay the debt, to 
be obtained? Can the insolvent earn 
it by his industry, when you place 
him in a situation in which industry 
will be useless? Can he earn it 
without capital? and you will not 
suffer him to have one that may not 
be torn from him in a moment. Can 
he even rely on the aid of his friends, 
when it would be idle in them to af- 
ford him the means of helping him- 
self, knowing they could not place 
it at his disposal foran hour? Itis 
an uNdeniable truth, that the very 
right the creditor has to the future 
earnings of the debtor, is destructive 
of itself, and renders it impossible 
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first. He is then thrown back again 
upon society, not to pursue a more 
prudent course, but to react his for- 
mer extravagancies. You have 
made him more adventurous by this 
bill; he even now deserts the insu- 
rance office; for by so doing, if suc- 
cessful, he secures to himself the 
amount of the insurance, and, if 
otherwise, he resorts again to the 
wholesome medicine of this law. 
Mark him still further—To-day he is 
insolvent—to-morrow heis free from 
debt. He again adventures. Let us 
imagine him successful. The winds 
have been more prosperous—the 
cloud no longer lowers: he is rich. 
What is his course then? Does he 
pay off his debts? No, sir: he dashes 
through your streets, said Mr. T., 
in all the pride of wealth, and laughs 
in the face of his, perhaps starving, 
creditors. Is this honourable? And 
yet is not this bill calculated to pro- 
duce these effects? Can it be regard- 
‘ed dishonourable in him to pursue 
this course when your law points to 
it, and justifies him in it? Is it not to 
be presumed that your laws are ba- 
sed on honour, on justice? I charge 
gentlemen to beware, lest, in their 
exertions to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the debtor, they inculcate 
dishonourable and unworthy princi- 
ples. Sir, said he, the member from 
Pennsylvania exposed to us on yes- 
terday the evils arising under the 
existing state systems. In order to 
excite our sympathies in favour of 
this bill, he told us that at this time 
there were 70,000 insolvents in the 
United States. I did not understand 
whether merchants alone were ta- 
ken into the estimate, or whether 
all classes were embraced. But, in 
order to have derived any weight 
from this view of the subject, ought 
not the gentleman to have contrast- 
ed our situation with the situation of 
some country in which this, his fa- 
vourite scheme, is in operation? 
Look to England, the country from 
which we borrow this system.— 
There they enjoy the full benefit of 
this barrkrupt law, and yet I will 
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undertake to say, that in England 
alone, unconnected with Scotland 
and Ireland, and whose population 
does not, by many millions, exceed 
our own, the proportion of insolvepts 
in that country and this, will at least 
be found to be in the ratio of a thou- 
sand to one. 

Mr. Tyler then said, that in his 
Judgment this law was calculated te 
introduce fraud to anextent certain- 
ly never witnessed in this country. 
Sir, said he, will not this bill, should 
itpass into alaw, becomehere what 
it is on the other side of the water? 
What has been the course of things 
there? Has the embezzlement of ef- 
fects been prevented there? The par- 
hament hasgone so faras tomake the 
concealment of effects by the bank- 
rupt, punishable with death; and 
yet how often is the crime commit- 
ted? Every inducement is held out 
by the law to dishonesty—a starving 
wife and children implore bread and 
protection at the hands of the hus- 
band and father;your law tempts him 
to secure it for them by concealing 
his money or effects, by proclaiming 
to him, *‘ be secret for some three 
or four months, until the present 
storm has subsided—until your cre- 
ditors have given you a certificate 
of discharge, and then you may in 
safety enjoy the fruits of your disho- 
nesty.” But, sir, what more does it 
do? Why, it holds out the temptation 
in the one hand and the punishment 
in the other. Conscious of the diffi- 
culty of preventing fraud, in what 
way does this bill undertake to guard 
against it? You first put the man 
upon his oath; you then hold out 
inducements to informers; and even 
this is not all: no, sir, you then call 
upon the wife to give testimony in 
condemnation of her husband, there- 
by breaking up the marital bonds, 
and altering the established laws of 
society. The lovely, delicate, trem- 
bling female is rudely dragged be- 
fore the tribunal created by this bill, 
and reduced to the condition of ei- 
ther swearing falsely, or of convict- 

ing her husband of perjury. Away, 
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then, say, I with a system to be ex- 
ecuted only by such means. Sir, 
said Mr. T., if you wish your citi- 
zens to be honest and virtuous, do 
not, by your legislation, hold out an 
invitation to a different state of 
things. A republican government 
can only be supported by virtue; 
and the end of all our legislation 
should be to encourage our fellow- 
citizens in its daily practice. 

‘* Once a debt, always a debt,”’ is 
a sound rule of policy. The honour- 
able gentleman, (Mr. Hopkinson) 
asked if we would place the debtor 
at the mercy of the creditor. No, 
sir, said Mr. T. It does by no means 
follow from the rule I have laid 
down. Imprisonment is not necessa- 
ry to enforce it. Let me refer you 
to the law of Virginia. We have 
adopted in that state the civil law 
rule. The execution is levied onthe 
body; the debtor gives notice of his 
intention to the creditor, delivers in 
a schedule of his effects on oath, 
and is discharged from confinement; 
but the debt still exists; if at any 
future day he acquires property, he 
is still liable; nay, if he has sworn 
falsely, and he is not detected until 
his death, even then the creditor le- 
vies his execution and obtains his 
due. I contend then, said Mr. T., 
that the inducement to dishonesty 
is nothing in magnitude to what it 
is under this bill. But, sir, the ho- 
nourable gentleman stated that the 
debtor had it in his power, under 
our state laws, to select the credit- 
or who should be first paid—is it 
not so, also, under this bill? may he 
not, with a perfect knowledge of his 
situation, pay off a favourite credit- 
or, before he commits any act of 
bankruptcy? The gentleman fur- 
ther says, that the debtor may con- 
vey his property to a friend, for his 
own benefit, with a view of defraud- 


- ing his creditors. I know not what 


system of jurisprudence prevails in 
Pennsylvania, but in Virginia the 
whole transaction could be investi- 
gated in a court of equity, and the 
deeds rendered void. But, sir, said 


he, in order to give to this bill the 
support of this house, it is not only 
necessary to point out defects in ex- 
isting systems. Gentlemen must 
prove that this scheme is as nearly 
perfect as can be expected. Its 
warmest friends cannot pronounce 
it perfect. Let me remark here, sir, 
said Mr. T., that nothing is more 
difficult to prevent than fraud—it 
works under cover, and hides itself 
from the eye of legislation. If you 
attempt to punish it, you only drive 
it to seek out paths more unfre- 
quented, labyrinths the more inex- 
plicable—I do not even ask, there- 
fore, for absolute perfection; but 
the imperfections of this bill are ob- 
vious and palpable. 

Sir, continued Mr. T., I have an- 
other strong objection to the bill. I 
regard it as the most fruitful possi- 
ble source of litigatiou. Look again 
to England for experience. | sub- 
mit to legal gentlemen to say if it has 
not produced there more litigation 
than any other subject whatever. 
The bench of the jurist groans under 
folios containing innumerable cases 
arising under the laws of bankrupt- 
cy in England—look to our own 
short experience of three years, 
when a similar law was in operation 
here; cases arising under it have 
not yet been settled, although fifteen 
years have passed by since its repeal. 
A bill has passed this house, at this 
session, appointing new commissi- 
oners in some case where almost all 
originally appointed have departed 
this life. The fact is, sir, that the 
commissioners and assignees are 
generally the only persons benefit- 
ted. They run away with the mo- 
ney, and leave the empty purse to 
the creditor. These then are some 
of the happy effects of this holy bill. 

Mr. Holmes (of Mass.) made some 
general remarks on the subject of 
commerce, and adverted to the 
great labour which Mr. Hopkinson 
had incurred during the recess im 
preparing the bill. He maintained, 
with Mr. Tyler, that congress was 
not bound to act immediately on the 
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powers delegated to that body; an 
absurd position which some speak- 
ers had endeavoured to impose upon 
Mr. Hopkinson. He said he had 
heard, till he was disgusted, the he- 
retical, the exploded doctrine that it 
is the merchant who furnishes and 
pays the impost; and he contended 
against the bill as the fruitful mo- 
ther of vice and immorality. 
Pendali (of Virginia,) acknow- 
ledged that he had read the bill with 
all the knowledge of which he was 
capable, and yet he could not beast 
of any intimate knowledge of its 
practical details, by reason of a 
want of experience with regard to 
the objects of commerce, which it 
professes to regulate; and from this 
acknowledged ignoranee he trusted 
that he was furnished with a new 
weapon of attack against the bill, 
This weapon he brandished, it must 
be confessed, with singular success, 
in an elaborate speech; for which 
we have not room for a further ac- 
count. 7 
Mr. Sergeant, (of Pennsylvania, ) 
stated that his object in the first 
place, would be to show why the bill 
should be confined in its operation 
to the persons described in the first 
section, that is to those engaged in 
trade. And in this, said he, I have in 
view to meet an objection that I find 
has had a considerable influence up- 
on the minds of members. Why, it is 
said, why not extend the provisions 
to all classes of the community; why 
confine them to a single class? The 
answer is a very plain one. The de- 
sign of the constitution was to vest 
in the government of the United 
States such powers as were necessa- 
ty for national purposes, and to 
leave to the states all other powers. 
Trade, commercial credit, and pub- 
lic or national credit, which is inti- 
mately allied to it, were deemed, 
and rightly deemed, to be national 
concerns of the highest importance. 
Tn ‘the adjustment of eur govern- 
ment, at once national and federal, 
they were intendéd. to be confided, 
and were confided to the care of the 
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public sutngnitg of the nation. It is 
too much the fashion every ctiere 
te indulge in general censure of 
classes or professions. When mer- 
chants are the subject of discussion, 
we hear of speculators, and even 
worse; when protection is asked for 
manufactures, we are told that ma- 
nufacturers are extortioners, and 
there is often danger that the great 
interests which are connected with 
their occupations. may be lost sight 
of in the prejudices raised against 
the individuals engaged in them. 
But, whatever may be said of the 
merchants, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain, that trade, trade carried on by 
merchants, and commercial credit, 
are favourable objects of the consti- 
tution. It is in fact to a regard for 
trade, to the obvious necessity of a 
system that should be adequate to 
its protection, to its regulation and 
support, that we are indebted for 
the constitution itself, and all the 
blessings we enjoy or promise our- 
selyes from that mstrument. The 
commissioners who met at Annapo- 
lis in September 1786, delegated by 
the states of New-York. New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Virginia, assembled in consequence 
of a resolution of the state of Vir- 
ginia, *‘ to take inte consideration 
the trade of the United States; to 
examine the relative situation and 
trade of the said states, &c.”? Their 
report, grounded upon the sugges- 
tion, ‘‘ that the power of regulating 
trade is of such comprehensive ex- 
tent, and will enter so far into the 
general system of the federal go- 
vernment, that to give it efficacy, 
and to obviate questions and doubts 
concerning its precise nature and 


limits, may require a correspondent 


adjustment of other parts of the fe- 
deral system, recommended the 
plan of aconvention, with enlarged 
powers, to prepare such a system. 
The recommendation was adopted. 
The convention that formed. the 
constitution was assembled. This 
constitution was the result—and 
“commerce with foreign natiors 
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and among the several states” was 
one of its chief concerns. 

- The power to “regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and 
among the several states,” would 
have been inadequate to its purpose 
without the concession to Congress 
of certain auxiliary powers. They 
were granted.—Among them, and [ 
advert to it as having the nearest af- 
finity to the power now more imme- 
diately under consideration, was the 
authority to establish a national ju- 
diciary, with jurisdiction over con- 
troversies between foreigners and 
citizens, and over those between ci- 
tizens of different states. What was 
the view of the convention in giving 
to the foreigner, and to the citizens 


‘ of other states in relation to the 


debtor, a forum such as this? To se- 
cure to him, as far as practicable, a 
fair and impartial administration of 
Justice, to place him above the 
reach of local feeling and local pre- 
judice, beyond the sphere of those 
influences that may, by possibility, 
affect the state tribunals, in contests 
between their citizens and others. 
This was the immediate, but what 
was the ultimate object? To pro- 
tect and encourage trade, to sup- 
port and invigorate commercial cre- 
dit, by the security offered. 

- The power “to establish uniform 


. faws on the subject of bankrupt- 


cies,” is of the same character. For 
the construction of this power, I do 
not think it necessary to resort to 
verbal criticism. ‘It does not ap- 

arto me that we need inquire, 
whether the term “ bankruptcy” 
had a definite meaning, to which we 
are limited; nor whether we are 
bound to follow the model of the sta- 
tutes in England, or any state bank- 
rupt laws that may have existed 
here before the constitution was 
framed. For the present purpose, 
the general spirit and scope of the 
constitution furnish a sufficient 
guide. The design ef that instru- 
ment was to occupy national ground, 
and leave the rest to the states. 
Who are the persons then, that, in 
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the relation of debtor, stand con- 
nected with foreigners and with the 
citizens of other states? Who are 
the persons that in the same relation 
stand connected with domestic and 
foreign trade, and with the commer- 
cial and public credit of the coun- 
try? The answer will be at once, 
they are the merchants, the traders, 
the dealers, by whatever name you 
may be pleased to call them, whose 
business it is to buy, and sell, and 
circulate whatis produced at home 
or imported from abroad. Other 
persons may contract the same re- 
lation, but itis occasionally and by 
accident only. ‘These, (merchants 
or traders I mean) do so habitually, 
constantly, and in the regular 
course of their business. Again, in 
what other class of citizens has the 
nation the same sort of interest? I 
wish, said Mr. S. not be misunder- 
stood. ‘The nation has an interest 
in the prosperity of all her citizens, 
and of every branch of industry. 
Agriculture, the essential basis of 
national strength and wealth, de- 
serves to be cherished and support- 
ed.—For manufactures, every day 
becoming more and more interest- 
ing to this’ country, I trust that 
much will be done to afford protec- 
tion and support. I declare myseli 
willing to goas farin measures to 
support and protect them as may be 
necessary—a declaration which I 
am willing should be understood 
either literally or hberally, to give 
it the most positive meaning. But 
let it be considered for a moment 
what is the sort of interest the na- 
tion has in the trading part of the 
community, and it will immediately 
be seen how important is the power 
to control them. Take the whole 
amount of your imports, add to it the 
whole amount of your exports, and 
(if any one can estimate the value 
of it,) of your internal trade for con- 
sumption. The great aggregate cir- 
culates by means of the trader and 
is in hishands. When the farmer 
or planter carries his crop to mar- 


ket, he does not become the shigper, 
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and enter into the mystery of in- 
voices, and bills of lading, and poli- 
_ cies of insurance: he sells it to the 
merchant. By the hands of the mer- 
chant, too, the government receives 
its revenue. With such a mass of 
public and national interest concen- 
trated in the concerns of this class 
of society; with such a power, in the 
nature of their occupations, to influ- 
ence trade, and credit, and revenue, 
I am satisfied that the controlling 
power of Congress was intended to 
reach them. We are on national 
ground, then, intended by the con- 
stitution to be occupied in making 
a bankrupt law for merchants and 
traders, and others immediately 
connected with trade. Can we go 
further? Without undertaking to 
say we cannot, under any circum- 
stances, I am free to confess that I 
see no necessity for it, and there are 
objections of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude. Beyond this limit, none oc- 
curs to me as assignable short of an 
entire comprehension of all descrip- 
tions of persons. To say nothing of 
the impolicy of exerting the sum- 
mary and sweeping authority of a 
commission of bankruptcy over far- 
mers, and manufacturers, and me- 
chanics, it would be a plain en- 
croachment upon the rights of the 
states. Was it intended that Con- 
gress should regulate their internal 
concerns? This is left to the states 
themselves. Why then should we 
undertake unnecessarily to inter- 
fere? And we should interfere to a 
most enormous extent, if we should 
attempt, by any means, to regulate 
or to affect the relation of debtor and 
creditor within the states, upon the 
comprehensive plan suggested. 
The argument is, to my mind, deci- 
sive, andit brings us back to the 
ground originally taken, where we 
may safely stand, assured that we 
are within the limits of constitutional 
duty—from which we cannot depart, 
without the risk of doing what is at 
once unnecessary and inexpedient, 
perhaps unconstitutional. The dis- 
crimination which is_ thus indicated 
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by the spirit of the constitution, and 
by the theory of our government, is 
conformable also to the terms used 
by the constitution. Bankrupt laws, 
as distinguished from insolvent laws, 
have a sufficiently appropriate signi- 
fication, determined by experience 
and practice. Their most uniform 
feature, whatever other differences 
may have existed, has been that, in 
their principal operation, they were 
usually confined to the commercial 
class; to that class which is most ex- 


. tensively entrusted with the proper- 


ty of others—which is most engaged 
in hazardous adventure, and whose 
good or ill fortune, and, if you please, 
good or ill conduct, have the most 
extensive influences. I would not, 
however, be understood as meaning 
to give any positive limitation, in 
this respect, to the power. It is pos- 
sible that circumstances may arise, 
that would render a more compre- 
hensive description necessary; and 
then we should be called upon to 
say whether the constitution per- 
mitted such a construction. At 
present this is not the case; the 
broad line is sufficiently marked be- 
tween the national ground which 
the national legislature ought to oc- 
cupy, and those subjects of internal 
regulation which may be sufficient- 
ly provided for by the state legisla- 
tures. 

It is certainly true, that the mer- 
chant or ‘trader may be, and com- 
monly is, indebted to persons resid- 
ing in the same state with himself; 
and it is equally true, that the bank- 
rupt law will operate upon debts of 
this description, as well as upon 
debts due in other states, and be- 
yond the limits of the United States. 
The objection, however, has very lit- 
tle weight. If this operation were 
an evil, it would be only an inciden- 
tal one, such as, in a greater or less 
degree, belongs toevery human sys- 
tem. The work of legislation must 
be at an end, if it can never goon 
without the perfect assurance that it 
will produce pure, unmixed good— 
that it will precisely accomplish its 
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In the Press, 


PANE BUILDERS? ASSISTANT, 


CONTAINING 


he FIVE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE, selected from the best specimens 
the Greek and Roman, with the Figured Dimensions of their Height, Projec- 
m, and Profile; and a variety of Mouldings, Modillions, and Foliage, on a larger 
ale, both enriched and plain; with Working Drawings, shewing their method 
| construction: selected from a number of beautiful examples, copied from the 
ntique. For the use of Builders, Carpenters, Masons, Plasterers, Cabinetmakers, 
ud Carvers: and for whom are Sixly Original Designs, with their Plans, Ele- 
tions, and Sections. The whole exemplified on 150 Copperplates. By Joun 
AVILAND, Architect, and engraved by Hucu Brinport, Artist. 


It is purposed to complete this work in Three Volumes of Five Numbers 
ch, to be Published Monthly, at One Dollar per Number, payable on delivery. 


oe fa 


PREFACE. 


THE liberal encouragement which the Proprietors have met with in compil- 
¢ the present work, flatter them with the assurance, that the public to whom it 
addressed are sensible, that a work of the present nature is in great request, and 
at its merits have some claim on their patronage, it being more generally studied 
embrace the wants of every one either interested or directly connected in 
uilding, than the limited nature of those few works which have as yet appeared 
fore the public. 

The rapidity with which the Building Art is advancing in this country, appa- 
ot in the number of new buildings yearly erecting, give sufficient occasion for 
e series of designs and specimens here introduced, for the immediate applica- 
n of the Builder.and Practical Workmen; they are intended as explanatory 
awings, where their principles, character, and application are defined, the whole 
lculated to instruct either in their drawing or execution. Such workmen as 
eled to any degree of emulation in the pursuit of Carpentry, Plaistering, Stone- 
tting, and Carving, will be enabled from hence, to improve with pleasure -to 
emselves and satisfaction to their employers. 

It being necessary in every work which has a connection with Decorative 
rchitecture, that the Orders should be introduced, their parts constituting so 
incipal a feature in composition; we have therefore given the best specimens 
Grecian and Roman Antiquities, respectfully submitting them to the Public, 
esuming they may tend to lead a considerable part of the community to a 
ter style and adaptation of them; they are selected from the best modern 
orks extant in Europe; sanctioned by the opinions of the most judicious pro- 
sors, and the experience they have acquired in their professional pursuits ;— 
ey have fully treated on the beauties of each, and assigned a just reason why a 
cided preference has been established for Grecian Architecture ; to which we 
ve been more particularly attentive throughout the whole work, and given 
ese specimens as standards of taste, so justly esteemed and held up as models for 
e Builder; they are recommended as the ground work for his character and 
oportion, feeling that his studies from their excellent principles would be suffi- 
ntly repaid by being enabled to give them all that imposing simplicity of style, 
admirable in the works of the Greeks. 

‘ In addressing this work to the Builder, it will be perceived how far we have 
deavoured to make it worthy his attention; a number of Original Designs are 
en, for the purpose of suggesting to him the best plan of laying out his ground 
advantage for building dwellings from fifteen to thirty five feet fronts. It has 
en the study of the designer in giving the best arrangement of his rooms, that 
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convenience should be united with that proportional beauty, whose principal fe 
ture is simplicity. The same figure of the rooms are applicable to a plain or mo 
expensive finish, and he flatters himself that in his arrangements he has been {i 
tunate in giving that convenience the space would permit; the details of the 
plans are more particularly mentioned, and given to a larger scale, under the sey 
ral heads of the Carpenter, Stone-Cutter, and Plaisterer, they may be conside 

as the working drawings, from which the Builder will have the opportunity 
selecting for himself, that finish to his Buildings, which the extent of these ¢ 
ginal designs may suggest to him. 

The Carpenter will here find the most useful branches of his pursuits trea 
on, in plain and familiar terms; partly selected from “ Nicholson’s Principles 
Architecture,” whose works are too well known to need any eulogium. Ti 
esteemed theory we have given nearly in his own language, deviating only in 
form of his examples, where it has been attempted to make them more applic 
ble to the present style of Building i in this country ; by which the value of the 
are enhanced in uniting the design with the instructive drawing, exemplified | 
plans, elevations, and sections; their proportions are delineated to a scale, or ¢ 
pressed in figured dimensions, for their better instruction in working or drawi 
them. In addition to the original designs particular attention has been paid to 
construction of Stair-Cases, Hand-Rails, Spirals, Raking Mouldings, Roofir 
Framing, Partitioning, as well as all kinds of Windows, Doors, Architraves, Fri 
and every description of Greek and Roman Mouldings ; together with the meth 
of applying the principles of the Ellipsis, Parabola, and Hyperbola, relative to th 
subject: an infinite variety of beautiful figures may be produced from the 
curves well arranged with plane surfaces judiciously intermixed, which will gi 
all that beauty and grandeur existing in the Orders of Architecture so predomin; 
in the works of the ancients. 

Throughout the whole of this work, the Stone-Cutter will find ample mat 
in the practical part of his business, such as the application of Geometry to Arc! 
tecture, in describing Elliptical and Gothic Arches, and finding the joints for ec 
structing them; also, in drawing of Mouldings to various degrees of curvatu 
together with a number of beautiful examples, calculated to assist him in desig 
ing of Marble Mantles, Tombs, Steps, and Cornices; of which many origit 
compositions are annexed, accompanied with their working. drawings, and pa 
explanatory of their finish in detail; and where an opportunity has occurred, th 
have been shewn full size, or their proportions figured: the designer has ende 
voured to avoid a useless mass of materials, that economy may be united 3 
the most desired effect. 

In uniting the interest of the Plaisterer in this work, we have so conside 
him throughout the whole, that he will be enabled to select from-every examp 
some useful decoration, appertaining to the designing or principles of the constr 
tive part of his business ; embracing a number of beautiful specimens of Folia 
under the several designs of Architraves, Cornices, Soffits, Frizes, Greek ¢ 
Roman Mouldings, plain an enriched, Roseats, Centre Flowers, Modillions, : 
Consoles; with useful instruction for ‘Drawing and Projecting Leaves; a gene! 
rule applicable to all kinds of Ornamental Drawing, the whole exemplified « 
accompanied with several new designs, delineated and studied for their direct u: 

The Carver, and every one to whom Decorative Ornaments are useful, 


be furnished with a complete set of elegant examples, capable of being introt 
ced in a variety of forms, asthe nature of their several occupations may requi 
and are deserving attention as the best models to assist them in their compositiot 

In presenting these volumes to the Public, we feel assured that our assit 


ous attempts in contributing to a general good, will meet with that liberal er! 
cism and patronage, which throughout the whole of this work we have diligent 
studied to merit. 

_  QG> Subscriptions for the above Work, received by J. Bioren, 88, Ches 
street, and J. Haviland & H. Bridport, 26, North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


Melish’s Map of the World, 


ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
ACCOMPANIED BY 


A Geographical Description of the World. 


PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


BY JOHN MELISH and SAMUEL HARRISON 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Turis Map exhibits a general view of the whole known world. 
It is delineated on Mercator’s Projection, and will be found deci- 
dedly superior to any Map of the World heretofore published, in 
the following essential particulars:— 

Ist. The Geographical View of the United States is completed from 
Melish’s Map of the United States, and is coloured by States and Territo- 
ries, which will enable the citizens of the United States to form an accurate 
idea of their own country in connexion with the other parts of the world. 

2d. The Geography of the remaining part of North and South America 
is materially improved by recent information derived from Lewis and 
Clarke, Pike, Humboldt, Mackenzie, Vancouver, Langsdorff, commodore 
Porter, and others. : 

3d. The Geography of Europe is delineated agreeably to the arrange- 
ments made by the Congress of Vienna. 

4th. The Geography of Africa is greatly improy<d from the works of re- 
cent travellers, particularly Mungo Parke, A}i Bey, and captain Riley. 

5th. The Geography of Asia is gre?tiy improved from recent voyages 
and travels, particularly captain Fljaders and the French Navigators, 
round New Holland; the surveys of the Nepaul Mountains in Thibe* and 
the recent British Embassy to China. 


6th. The subdivisions of the Oriental Archipelago, Australasia, and Po- 
Tynesia, are accurately delineated. 


7th. The Map exhibits the tracts of the following Navigators:—Cook’s 


second and th'rd voyage round the world. Vancouver’s to the North Wes* 
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Melish’s Map of the World. 


Coast of America. Lord Mulgrave’s towards the North Pole. The Alli- 
ance, from Philadelphia to Canton, round Van Dieman’s Land. The Pre- 
sident frigate to the North Sea; and the Essex frigate to the Pacific Ocean. 
The tract of La Perouse is also delineated fram Cape Horn to New Hol- 
land. 


The Map is elegantly engraved, on four large plates, by Mr. 
Harrison, exhibiting an useful Statistical Table of the World, and 
a Diagonal Scale for measuring distance; and is ornamented by 
a very beautiful vignette title, engraved by Mr, Murray. 


The GEoGRAPHICAL DeEscrIPTION contains— 


1. A brief view of the general form and features of the Map, with an ac- 
count of the materials from which it was constructed; including a review 
of the various tracts laid down on tne Map. 

2. A particular view of the several Countries of the World, geographically 
arranged by its political subdivisions, and including a number of Geogra- 
phical Tables. 

. A view of the Oceans and Rivers of the World. 

. A view of the Isthmus of Darien, with a Map, 

. A view of the Isthmus of Suez, with a Map. ' 

. A general view of the principal Mountains of the World, with a Table. 

. A general Statistical Table of the present Population of the World. 

. General Remarks and Calculations from the view of the Present State 
of the World. 

The Map is printed on fine vellum paper and elegantly colour- 


ed; and is mounted on rollers and varnished, or put up in the 
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portable form, as subscribers may require. 

The accompanying description is handsomely bound, and con- 
tains, beside the Maps of the Isthmus of Darien, and the Isthmus 
of Suez, a reduced Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection. 

The price of the Map, full mounted, and Description, hand- 
somely bound, is $12. 











PLAN AND TERMS 


Dr. Hoerner’s Academy at Lindau, 


A small town, pleasantly situated on the Lake of Constance, in 
one of the most beautiful and salabrious parts of Germany; 
near the north-east frontiers of SwrrzERLAND. 


Tuis Seminary has been established for the last twelve years, 
and is especially countenanced by his majesty the king of Bavaria;. 
it is conducted by Dr. HoerneER, who is assisted by persons of 
competent talents and capacity, in the various branches of Acade- 
mical Learning. 4 ) 3 

Deeply sensible of the importance of religious and moral in- 
struction, Dr. Hoerner, who is of the Lutheran persuasion, takes 
this department under his own more immediate superintendence; 
many years experience in his professional capacity of Clergyman, 
fully qualifying him for the task. 

Besides this, a series of studies are entered into for the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, consisting 


ist. Of Grammar, which includes both the German and French languages 
—English, Italian, Latin, and Greek are likewise taught, but only upon 
particular desire. | 

2dly. Of Arithmetic, Geometry, History, Geography, Physics, and Wri- 
ting. tats 

3dly. Of Drawing, Geometrical and Geographical, and after Nature. 

Athly. Of Declamation, in several of the above-mentioned langwages. 

5thly. Of Music, both vocal and instrumental. 


The last are considered as peculiarly conducive to the cultivation of 
Taste, which is likewise attended to. 

The health of the pupils is secured by proper diet, and a strict attention 
to cleanliness, together with an alteprate change from hours of study to 


. those of suitable exercise and recreation. 


Terms—SIXTY GUINEAS PER ANNUM, for pupils from the age of 
six to fourteen, but young gentlemen may remain till their sixteenth year, 
on the same terms. Drawing and Music, ten guineas per annum extra each. 
Six months to be always paid for in advance, during the term ef the pupil’s 
stay. 


In local respect Lindau possesses many advantages, being very conve- 
niently situated for those parents residing in Great Britain or the North of 
Europe, who are desirous of their sons acquiring a perfect knowledge both 
of the German and French languages. 

Dr. Hoerner therefore takes this method of making his establishment 
known; and begs te refer to the following most respectable commercial 
houses in various parts of Europe, assuring those who entrust their chil- 
dren to him, that neither pains nor care shall be spared, to render them, as 
far as in him lies, both a comfort and ornament to their friends and society. 
The houses referred to are;— ; 


Messrs. T. 5S. Falk & Co., Cadiz; W. J. Oesterreicher, Trieste; 
T. Wehrlin, ditto; Siri & Wilhelm, Venice; Koepff & Co., . 
ditto; J. Heinzelmann, ditto; Hartmann, ditto; Henry My- 
lius, Milan; Schunck, Mylius & Co., London; Schunck, 
Mylius & Co., Manchester. 
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HALL’S LAW JOURNAL----VOL. 7. 


In consequence of the bankruptcy of several publishers concerned in 
the first four volumes of this work, the books have been sold at auction, by 


their assignees, to the great injury of the Editor; and it is difficult to ascer- 


tain the number and names of the subscribers. Of the first five volumes; 
an edition of 1000 copies was printed, but the sixth volume was limited to 
halfof that quantity. At present, any volumes may be obtained, by appli- 
cation to the publisher; but it will not long be in his power to supply com- 
plete sets; and with the sixth, and all subsequent volumes, not more than 
500 subscribers can be accommodated. Those who possess the preceding 
volumes, and may wish to complete sets, and all others, who may be in- 
terested in this address, are requested to communicate, without delay, to 
the publisher, their names and places of residence, so that the volumes 
may be sent regularly by such means as they may diréct. 

To non-subscribers the price will be greatly enhanced. The subscription 
price is five dollars in boards—six dollars bound. All orders must be ac- 
companied by the necessary sum of money, or a reference in Philadelphia. 

*,* The Laws of the present Session of the Congress of the United States 
will be published as a Supplement to the Law Journal, py AUTHORITY. 


The Supplement may be had separate, a short time after the adjournment 


of Congress. 


H. HALL, 
Port Folio Office, Philadelphia. 
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BY 


M: CAREY ‘AD ND SON, 


AND FOR SALB AT THEIR STORE, CORNER OF 
CHESNUT AND FOURTH STREETS, 


. Price +e . ot in —_ of 80 dollars bound i in calf, 


REPORTS OF CASES, 


ARGUED AND DETERMINED 1N THE COURT OF KING’S BENCH; 


WiTH TABLES OF THE NAMES OF THE CASES, AND 


PRINCIPAL MATTERS AT LAW. 


> 





BY EDWARD HYDE EAST, ESQ 


NEW EDITION, 


y 


» WITH CORRBOTIONS, AND THE ADDITION 
al 
Fi NOTES i's REFERENCES, 
BY ‘huomas DAY, ESQ. 


ee VOLUMES, ROYAL OCTAVO. 
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M. Carey and Son have tately published the following works: 


VEGETABLE. MATERIA MEDICA OF THE UNITED 
STATES; or, MEDICAL BOTANY: Containing a Botanical, 
General, and Medical History of Medicinal Plants, indigenous to the United 
' States ; illustrated by coloured Engravings, made after original.drawings from 
«= 4 nature, done by the author. By William P. C. Barton, M- D. President of the | 
Philadelphia Linnzan Society, Professor of Botany in the University of Penn- 


sylvania, &c- &c. 

The object of this work is to present the public with faithful representations 
of the many important medicinal plants of dur country, most of which are as yet 
known only by name to our physicians. The engravings will be executed in the 
best style after the author’s drawings, in which the greatest accuracy will be 
. studied. The plates will be coloured by his own hand; and are promised to be 
true imitations of nature. -The letter-press will contain a systematic or botani- 
cal description of the plant, a general description, and a history of such medical 
properties as are worth describing. The economical uses of the plants will also 


be particularly mentioned. 
Two numbers gre now published, and will be delivered to subscribers, price 


three dollars each;—the succeeding numbers will appear every two months until 
the work is completed, which will be in eight numbers. 


(Price 4 dollars, in boards) 


KOSTER’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL, in the years from 1809 to 


1815. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
“ The general spirit of the book, indeed, is excellent; the manner more re- 
sembling the good, old, plain, straight forward style of our best travellers, than 


the modern fashion of fine periods; and the matter for the most part equally 
curious and amusing, presenting a faithful picture of a very interesting stage in 


the progress of society.” 
Quarterly Review, Fan. 1817. 


. (Price 3 dollars, in boards) 
THE ITINERANT; or, MEMOIRS OF AN ACTOR, part 


second, in3 vols. By S. W. Ryley. 


“This work contains a great variety of interesting matter, interspersed with 
anecdotes of living theatrical characters. Scarcely a name has figured on the 
stage for the last thirty years, but has a niche in these volumes ; which we can 
safely recommend as a useful appendage to dramatic biography, and as affording 
much entertainment, without injuring the morals.” Monthly Mirror. 


(Price 225 cents, in boards) 


SERMONS ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. By George Stanley 
Faber, B. D. Rector of Long Newton. 


(Price 325 cents, bound) 


A VIEW OF THE CULTIVATION OF FRUIT TREES, 
and the MANAGEMENT OF ORCHARDS AND CIDER. 


With accurate descriptions of the most estimable varieties of Native and Foreign 
Garden and Orchard Fruits, cultivated in the middle states of America. _Illus- 
trated by engravings of two hundred kinds of fruits of the natural size. By 


WILLIAM COXE, Esq. of Burlington, New Jersey. 
(Price 1 dollar, in boards) 
THE WHITE COTTAGE; a Tale. 


(Price 75 cents, bound) 
AN -EASY GRAMMAR OF SACRED HISTORY ; containing 


the principal events recorded in the Old and New Testaments. By Mary Anne 
Rundall, of Percy House, Bath. In 18mo.with Maps. 
ue 


(Price 450 cents, bound) 
HOOPER’S QUINCEY’S LEXICON MEDICUM; a New 


Medical Dictionary, containing an explanation of the terms in Anatomy, Physi- 
ology. Practice of Physic, Materia Medica, Chemistry, &c. &c. &c.° Selécted, 
arranged, and compiled from the best authors. 
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M, Carey and Son have lately published 


(Price 150 cents, boards) , ah 

AN ESSAY ON PUERPERAL FEVER, illustrated by Cases 
which occurred in Leeds and its vicinity, in the years 1809-12. By William 
Hey. b e 

“‘ Whatever may be tlie general inference upon this subject, this little treatise 
will be deemed a perspicuous and judicious history of a severe and dangerous 
epidemic, and characterized by a suund pathological knowledge, clear arrange- 
ment, and great correctness of composition ; and worthy to be classed with the 


best monographs of modern medical literature.” 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Sournal, Oct. 1815. 


(Price 3 dollars, boards) 


LECTURES ON INFLAMMATION, exhibiting a view of the 
general doctrines, Pathological and Practical, of Medical Surgery. By John 
Thompson, M. D. F.R.S.E. In 8vo. 

(Price 1 dollar, boards) 


A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON CHEMICAL RE-AGENTS, or 
TESTS, illustrated by a series of experiments. By Fredrick Accum, Opera- 
tive Chemist.. In 12mo. 


“ This little work will be found of cansiderable utility to the chemical student.” 
Thompson's Annals of Philosophy. 


(Price 1 dollar, boards) 
THE HERO; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT; a 


Romance. Translated from the Arabic into Iroquese; from the Iroquese into 
Hottentot ; from the Hottentot into French ; and from the French into English- 
(Price 75 cents, boards) 

A SKETCH OF THE PUBLIC LIFE OF. M. FOUCHE, 
Duke of Otranto. In 12mo. 


“ This work pourtrays this celebrated man as he really ise It exhibits his 
most secret sentiments, the spirit of his public life, and the principles which have 
directed him at all periods and in situations the most diversified.” 

Monthly Magazine. 


(Price 1 dollar, boards) 
SAY’S CATECHISM OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. In 8vo. 
Of this work, the Monthly Magazine says, A more acceptable service 


could not well be rendered the country, than by publishing this valuable elemen- 
tary treatise.” 


(Price 75 cents, half bound) 
CONVERSATIONS OF EMILY. ‘Translated from the French. 


(Price 6 dollars, bound) 
BURNS’S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY. Fourth edition, 
with Notes, by T. C- James, 2 vols. 
(Price 3 dollars) 
THE OLIVE BRANCH; or, FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES, 
Federal and Democratic. By M. Carey, 8th edition, 8vo. 
(Price 3 dollars, boards ) 


- LANGSDORF’S VOYAGES and TRAVELS to BRAZIL, the 
SOUTH SEAS, KAMSCHATKA, JAPAN, &c. from 1803 to 1807, 8vo. 


(Price 1 dollar, boards) 
ADOLPHE, a Novel, by M. Benjamin de Constant, 12mo. 


“‘This work presents us remarkable beauties. It compels us tothink. All 
its characters are drawn by the-hand of a master. The writer has penetgated 
deeply into the human heart, he has exhibited it quite naked. He has repre- 
sented man such as he is, with his weakness and his irresolution, his presumption 
and his generosity, his Jittleness and his grandeur.” Gazette de France. 


“« A moral lesson of high inrport, is inculrated throughout the book.” 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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sah Mh. Cateéy Gnd Son have lately fublished 
(Price 3 dollars, ii boards) 


NORTHCOTE’S MEMOIRS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDs, 
swith a brief Analysis of his Discouises, and Varieties on Art, 8vo. 
. “ Vhese discourses we consider, on the whole, as containing the soundest and 
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best body of critlcal instruction that has éver been produced on the subject: 
“ We feel ourselves much indebted to Mr. Northcote for the work before us.” 
Edinburgh Review. 
: (Price 3 dollars, bound) 
SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, by the Rev. J. Joyce. Second 


American edition, 3 vols. 18mo. 

* _ (Price 1 dollar, boards) | , 

GREGORY’S. LECTURES on the DUTIES and QUALIFICA- 
TIONS of a PHYSICIAN. 

, | ; (Price 8 dollars, boards) 
sHOBHOUSE’S JOURNEY throwgh Albania and other provirices 

“? Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a 4to, vol, 
i s. : , 


*&To évery species of readers, these volumes will prove a most entertaining 
repast ; but to the scholar a bonne bouche.” Brit. Crit. Fune, 1816. 
‘ 4 


bate (Price 250 cents, bound) 
STEVENS’S ESSAY ON AVERAGE, 8vo. 


a i (Price 13 dollars) 
WHEATON’S REPORTS of Cases argued and adjudged im the 
Supreme Court of the United Siates, 2 vols. 


(Price 2 dolars, boards) 
GERALDINE FAUCONBERG, a Novel, by Miss Burney, author 


of “ Traits of Nature,” &c. &c. in 2 vols. 


(Price 75 cents, boards) 
THE POETIC MIRROR; or, LIVING BARDS, OF BRI- 
TAIN. In 18mo. : 
, (Price 275 cents, bound) 


DESAULT’S TREATISE on Fractures, Luxations, and other 
affections of the bones, 8vo. 


(Price 150 cents, boards) 


REID’S ESSAYS on Hypocondriacal and other Nervous affections, 
In 8yo. 


po 
MM, CAREY & SON have in the frress, and will shortly publish, 


A NARATIVE OF A VOVAGE in his majesty’s late ship Al- 
ceste to the Yellow Sea, along the coast of Corea, and through its numerous hith- 
erto tindiscovered islands to the Island of Lewchew. With an account of her 
Shipwreck in the Straits of Gaspar. By John M‘Leod, Surgeon of the Alceste. 
Iilustrated with plates. 

It is a plain, unpretending, straight-forward account of an eventful voyage, 
jast such as we should expect from one who, from an early period of life, had 
passed his time in a king’s ship, Ifthe syle of the work be not that of a man ac- 
eustonied to composition,thie story is told in cleat and intelligible language ; and, 


‘taking it altogether, the book is of a nature to excite, unless we have formed a 


wrong estimate of the public taste, no little degree of curiosity. It forms an in- 
teresting episode to the main history of Lord Amherst’s Embassy, completing, 
from personal observation, what could only have béen given at second hand by 
Mr. Eltis.” Quarterly Review, No. 34 
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PATENT 
IMPROVED APPARATUS 


MINERAL WATERS. 


Tue subscriber haying obtained a patent for an improved 
machine for making Mineral Waters, with a Sthenometer, 
which have béen tested by three years’ experience, offers 
them for sale, with instructions for using them. The advan- 
tages of his machine over those in common use, are, that 
it greatly diminishes the labour, saves the materials, and 
guards the operator from injury to his health, and the dan- 
ger of explosions, which in some cases have proved mortal. 
It will be warranted to make the waters equal in purity and 
strength to any used in the United States, while it operates 
on simple principles, and seldom gets out of order; whereas, 
those in common use, are very liable to expensive and trou- 
blesome derangement. 


THE STHENOMETER 


enables the operator always to make the water of an uniforth 
strength, and guards him from the risk of explosions. No 
other Mineral Water machine has any thing of this kind. It 
shows the gradual increase of pressure, while the condensa- 
tion is going on, up to a maximum, at which the reservoir 
would be in danger of bursting. The reservoirs or fountains 
are calculated to bear a pressure of more than 12} atmos- 
pheres, or 181 pounds on every square inch, being 30 pounds 
per inch, more than is commonly used in Steam Engines of 
the highest pressure. The Sthenometer is also applicable to 
the same purpose in 


STEAM ENGINES, 


and will always give notice of danger in time to prevent an 
explosion. It may be had without the other parts of the ma- 
chine, and can be applied to any one already in use, or to 
any Steam Engme.—Placed in a conspicuous station on 
board of 

STEAM BOATS 


it enables every passenger to sit in security, as it will always 
give notice of danger, in time to prevent it. Applications 
may be made to Mr. Samuel Spear, Boston; Messrs. Robert 
and Lindley Murray, druggists, New York; Mr. Edward J. 
Coale, Salttmore; Messrs. Spotswood and Easter, Peters- 
burgh, Virginia; or to the subscriber, No. 231, Chesnut 


street, Philadelphia. JAMES, S. EWING, 


Valuable collection of Books. 


JAMES EASTBURN & CO. 


Have recently received an extensive collection of 


SCARCE BOOKS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


Their collection of the Classics, and Greek and Latin The- 
ology, is peculiarly rich. Among the number are several co- 
pies of works, of which duplicates are seldom found on the 
shelves of the most diligent collectors. 


Great attention has been paid also to standard English li- 
terature in History, Theology, and Mathematics—and J. E. 
and Co flatter themselves that they shall soon present a body 


of sound literature, equally acceptable to the curious and the 
learned—the gentleman and the scholar. 


A complete Catalogue is now preparing on the plan of 
their former one. It was their intention only to have publish- 
ed a Supplement—but so many of the former articles are sold 
off, and their additions so numerous as to make an entire 
new. Catalogue necessary. They hope to have it ready in the 
course of February. 


Gentlemen who wish to procure scarce works or new pub- 
lications from any: part of Europe, will please to transmit 
their orders, which shall at all times meet prompt attention, 
whether the order be for one or more works at a time. 


Literary Rooms, New York, Jan. 1818. 


James Fastspurn & Co. have also received a few copies of THOM- 
SON’S SYSTEM OF CHYMISTRY, in 4 vols., price $17, in boards— 
orders for which will be promptly executed, if immediately applied for. 


And have recently Published, 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 
Of the Commerce of the United States of America; 


Its connexion with 


AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES: 
And 


An Account of the Public Debt, Revenue, and Expenditures of 
7 the United States, &c. &€c. 


BY TIMOTHY PITKIN. 
A member of the House of Representatives from Connecticut. 


The second edition, with additions and corrections. 
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